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The International lessons just now seem to make a 
special demand for fresh installments of the Editor’s 
notes of Eastern travel; and he trusts that his story 
of “ Over the Desert to Elim ” will have an interest 
to Bible students, from its timeliness with their mental 
journey over the same route with the Hebrew host. 


Now that Dean Stanley has passed away, there is 
an added force given to his phrasings of familiar 
truth. Who ever said more in praise of fearless 
fidelity than he, in this asseveration ?—“ Give us a 
man, young or old, high or low, on whom we know 
we can thoroughly depend—who will stand firm 
when others fail—the friend faithful and true, the 
adviser honest and fearless, the adversary just and 


chivalrous ; in such an one there is a fragment of the 
Rock of Ages.” . 


Not all the good things of this life are pleasant 
things. Medicine is not necessarily sweet. Chasten- 
ings are not joyous, but grievous—in the present, 
whether at the hand of an earthly father or a heavenly 
Father. This truth will bear to be many times 
repeated ; for we all need it, always. It is again 
restated felicitously by President Buckham in The 
Congregationalist : 

“ What, my heart, if summer rain 
Did not beat and bend the grain? 
So be patient in thy woe; 
God sends grief, that thou mayst grow.” 





Mr, 'Trumbull’s report of his re-discovery of an oasis 
long sought for in the upper part of the Desert of 





Arabia, is laid before our readers this week, as it 
appeared in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 


-| Exploration Fund. Specific mention of it in these 


columns has been delayed until now, in order that it 
should first come to the public through the official 
bulletin of the English sogiety which has done so 
much in throwing light on the Lands of the Bible. 
This first statement of the case is to be followed by 
supplemental and explanatory information, to make 
more clear the relation of this discovery to various 
theories concerning the, site of Kadesh-barnea. 


How easy it is to see the obduracy of another’s 
heart! How liable we are to feel that he who has 
been forgiven by us seven times already, is surely past 
hope! How hard it is to realize our own obduracy ! 
How loath we are to see that our course—in one 
thing, if not another—calls for quite as much for- 
bearance from others, as we have ever accorded to one 
who has grieved or injured us! Says Philammon, in 
Hypatia, after his bitter experience of his own temp- 
tibility and weakness: “ When thou hast tried in 
vain for seven years to convert a sinner, then only 
wilt thou have a right to suspect him of being a 
worse man than thyself.” But there is no reason 
why he should be given up, even when that conclu- 
sion is reached. 


Did you ever note thé peculiar hold on an audience 
which some shallow but earnest speaker possesses ? 
You see that he is saying nothing in particular, but 
he is dead in earnest about it, and his hearers seem 
to hang upon his words almost breathlessly. “What 
is the secret of this?” you ask, Why, it is the 
simplest thing in the world! They are all waiting 
for him to say something. They don’t think it pos- 
sible for a man to put so much energy into a sermon 
or an address without saying something. He hasn’t 
said anything yet; but they are sure he will by and 
by; so they wait and watch. It will never do for a 
speaker to congratulate himself too much on merely 
getting his hearers’ attention. It is one thing to get 
attention. It is another thing to justify and reward it. 

Dr. Grant Bey is a wr: known Scoteh physician 
who has long resided in Cairo, and who has made an 
extensive collection of rare Egyptian antiquities, in 
connection with his study of Egyptian history. Be- 
ing applied to by the Editor to write out his.view of 
the Hebrew exodus—to which subject he had given 
no little attention—he has sent a series of jottings, 
which appear on another page. It will be seen that 
he counts the theory of Brugsch Bey an absurdity 
when tested by the context of the Bible narrative. 
He agrees with Ebers and Lepsius in identifying 
Mount Serbal, instead of Jebel Musa or Ras Sufga- 
feh, with Mount Sinai; but our readers know that 
the other view has been advocated by the lesson 
writers in these columns. The views of Dr. Grant 
are entitled to special weight in matters involving 
the topography of Egypt and vicinity. 


A certain French statesman has been described in 

a biographical essay as “one of those men who make 

the conscience of a nation.” The phrase is an apt 

one, for there are men who make the conscience of a 

nation, or a state, or a community. When we think 

of the conscience of a body of men, however large or 
\ 








smali it may be, we have in mind something more 
than a mere mathematical ce -oztation of the aver- 
age sentiment of its members, There are individuals 
who instinctively occur to our minds as the makers 
and representatives of the public conscience,—men 
who can be counted on -as sure to stand up for hon- 
esty and morality and fidelity, and who, by force’ 
of character and by uncompromising integrity, leaven 
the whole lump of the society in which they live. Such 
men are not always great or rich, nor is their influence 
in the community to be measured by their merely 
intellectual abilities; but yet they are the men to 
whom their neighbors and associates instinctively 
turn in times of doubt and debate, sure that the pub- 
lic conscience will not be weakened or confused. The 
influence of such helpers of truth and righteousness, in 
the affairs of society, is pretty sure to be quietly and un- 
consciously exerted; but to have ashare in it is better 
than any mere popularity or superficial “ success.” 
n 





LIVING FROM HAND TO MOUTH. 


The manna in the wilderness was for the wilder- 
ness. When the children of Israel had passed over 
the Jordan and kept the passover in the plains of 
Jericho, they did eat of the old corn of.the land; 
“and the manna ceased on the morrow after they 
had eaten of the old corn of the land.” The special 
emergency was passed, the special provision ceased. 
The Bible everywhere discourages the thought that 
miracles will be wrought to help those who can help 
themselves. 

Our Lord himself, when he had fed the five thou- 
sand, working a miracle which he connects with the 
supply of manna, gave the command: “Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.” 
Those familiar with the story know that these “ frag- 
ments” were not crumbs and soiled remnants, but 
such pieces as came broken from his hand—good 
provisions for the future use of the disciples ; so that 
all the evangelists tell particularly of the amount 
collected, naming the kind of basket with great care, 
to distinguish this from a similar miracle. 

So that neither manna nor multiplying loaves, 
neither Moses nor our greater Master, neither Old nor 
New Testament, can be cited in support of careless, 
shiftless, improvident ways. 

It is true the manna is a prophetic answer to the 
petition our Lord taught us: “Give us this day our 
daily bread ;” but this does not forbid labor, nor yet 
such labor as shall leave a surplus. The Apostle 
Paul expressly commands some at Ephesus (Eph. 
4: 28) to so work that enough may remain over for 
the needs of others; while one of his earliest letters 
admonishes to industry (2 Thess. 3: 8-12). We may 
accept it as a correct principle, that Christian trust 
will not hinder Christian duty. We nowadays may 
as truly recognize our daily bread as God’s gift, when 
we work for it, as did the Jew who for six days 
gathered his “bread from heaven.” Nor will the 
dictates of a provident nature diminish a trust in 
Providence. Imprudence is not strong faith, nor is 
improvidence waiting on the Lord. 

This principle is practically recognized in provid- 
ing for our bodily wants. To “live from hand to 
mouth ” is reckoned next to idleness. He who works 
only when his fingers begin to s¢ratch the bottom of 
the meal-tub must rank with the barbarians, “ Pro- 
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vide” meant first to see beforehand ; and it is a mark 
of wisdom to look ahead and to act accordingly, 
hence the word now includes actiomas well as sight. 
It is true that many. from.mecesgitythus labor, barely 
meeting their daily wants, fighting to keep the wolf 
from the door, But to do this willingly, to stop 
work because a full meal is already certain, is to 
sink almost as low as the “tramp.” He labors 
aright who labors with a long look ahead, and 
whose work stands in some relation to remote results. 
There is nothing in the word of God to favor any 
other view. 

But our object is not by any means to prove the 
application of this principle to provision for our 
bodily wants. Few need instruction here—at least, 
few of those who would derive instruction from these 
columns. It must be insisted, however, that many 
fail to apply the principle to intellectual and moral 
efforts. It is sadly true that multitudes exercise 
mental activity as a matter of necessity, to meet the 
daily emergency, to perform the daily duty. They 
fail, in their plans and in their actions alike, to pro- 
vide for a surplus. Doubtless some are so situated 
that they cannot do otherwise. But even they fail 
to understand their duty, if they do not feel it to be 
a great trial that their mental life must be “from 
hand to mouth.” Such as do thus feel, will uncon- 
sciously pe laying up stores of knowledge for them- 
selves. Lest some of our readers should mistake our 
meaning, let us illustrate. The lawyer lives from 
hand to mouth, who studies law only with reference 
to the cases he has in hand, careless of the wider 
reach of principle involved in them. He may sup- 
pose that he thus lays up great stores of knowledge ; 
but as a matter of fact, what he retains is a very 
small part of the “cram” he has made for his plea. 
So with a physician, however popular, who never 
attempts to investigate beyond the necessities of his 
practice. With all due respect to the clergy, it is 
to be feared that many pastors live altogether “from 
hand to mouth.” They carefully study Scripture 
only because a sermon must be written, or an essay 
prepared, or a Bible class instructed. Of a wide and 
continuous search of the word for its own sake, to 
fill up the man with God’s great thoughts, some, at 
least, know very little. Yet this is the true way to 
be rich in the word, mighty in the Scriptures. On 
the results of such study one can safely draw for the 
weekly duties, and yet have a surplus ; a larger 
surplus, be it remembered, and a surer one than that 
which some imagine they gain by trundling off to a 
new place with the old sermons reckoned as so much 
laid by. To be able to write better sermons is far 
preferable to having many good ones. 

This reference to ministers is pardonable here, be- 
cause we wish to make an application to Sunday- 
school teachers, in precisely the same tone. Too 
many teachers are content to “ cram” for the weekly 
lesson. It never seems to enter their mind that one 
will be a better teacher from knowing more than 
enough to get through the lesson. To learn to teach 
the lesson is well ; to learn to be good teachers is yery 
much better, The latter end is gained only by such 
a method as trains the man or woman, continually 
leaving a surplus of knowledge and force. In fact, 
the teacher who lives “from hand to mouth ” is drop- 
ping to the level of the lazy scholar, who is always 
asking, Why must I learn this? What is the use of 
that? If the teacher is satisfied to do only what he 
must, how can the scholar be lifted above the same 
error? ‘To teach the Scriptures is the end of teaching 
the lesson. The latter is only a means. If it be 
made an end, the whole work of the class falls toa 
very low level. 

Tt has long been the danger of a so-called practical 
education that it overlooks the necessity for learning 
something more than how to do the one thing to 
which its training is properly directed. In these 
days, when the Sunday-school is such a power, when 
appliances for furthering its purposes are multiplied, 
when it has become, in the thoughts and lives of 
many, a specialty, there is a similar danger occa- 





sionally threatening its methods. Too much may be 
made of special routine, too little of the full and exact 
knowledge (a surplus of it), which is essential to real 
success ini the leaders. .The special routine will for 
the time make a more efficient piece of work ; but in 
the possession of full’and exact knowledge lies the 
pledge of growth, of improved method, higher aims, 
and larger victories. The former tendency speedily 
degenerates into living from hand to mouth ; the 
latter makes rich, and is enriching. 

Our theological seminaries should fully and fairly 
recognize the importance of training pastors to lead 
in the Sunday-school work. Methods of teaching are 
quite as important to a teacher as are methods of 
preaching toa preacher, and a minister ought to have 
fitness as both preacher and teacher. On this point 
there ought not to be room for difference of opinion. 
But it may be properly questioned whether it is wise to 
expect divinity schools to conduct students at once 
into “the hand to mouth” style of labor. To make 
young men good exegetes is a better preparation for the 
end we desire than to teach them the Sunday-school 
lesson in the exegetical class-room week by week. 
It is not necessary to break them into the routine 
methods before they have felt the need of wider 
knowledge. Our pulpits show already quite enough 
of disconnected preaching, without taking the years 
of connected scientific study and wrenching them to 
suit the order of the Sunday-school lessons. Progress 
in the great work we are engaged in will be more 
likely to come, if the younger pastors have more 
solid training in biblical exegesis as such, than if 
they neglected their Greek Testament to study some 
one’s Sunday-school commentary. To divert them 
from the former labor too soon is like eating seed 
corn. The pressure of necéssary routine labor will 
come soon enough, let there be time for the study of 
Scripture for its own sake. Out of this will come a 
method of study which will do more than supply the 
demands of the pulpit, the lecture room, and the 
Sunday-school room. This, at least, is the testimony 
of some of our busiest workers; they do too much 
to venture upon living from hand to mouth. 

Nor is this thought without its application to our 
spiritual needs, We may indeed pray for sufficient 
grace, but why not ask for abounding grace? It 
may be necessary for us to live on, just keeping the 
head above water, able to do what we must in 
our Christian life. But might we not ask Him who 
giveth liberally and upbraideth not, to enrich us in 
the knowledge of himself, to enlarge our spiritual 
desires that we may receive from him a fullness of 
blessing? He has encouraged us to do so. Just 
now, as we study the Book of Exodus, it may be well 
to recall the promise which runs thus: “I am the 
Lord thy ‘God, which brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt: open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is one of the trials of life—but we don’t see what 
help there is for it—that there is no getting at an end of 
study in this world. President Porter has said of that 
method of reading which proposes to read up on all 
subjects, that one trouble with it is, that just as soon as a 
man is fairly up in his reading he is behind-hand, and 
has got to start again. This is at the bottom of some of 
the worries over the New Testament Revision, A Cana- 
dian reader says of our recently expressed purpose of 
allowing our critical writers to suggest yet other improve- 
ments in translation : 

Although not one of those who asked the question stated in 
The Sunday School Times relative to the use, next year, of the 
Revised Version of the New Testament, I have felt considerable 
interest in the question, and am not wholly satisfied with your 
answer. If revisions of the Revised are to be the order of 
the day, when are we to stop? I for one would have been 
much better pleased with the unequivocal answer, ‘ Yes, we 
intend to use the Revised text.” If Sunday-school workers even 
indirectly “turn the cold shoulder”’ on the Revision, I fear that 
it will at least be very slow in coming into use. 

* When are'we to stop?”” Why, never, in this: world. 
It is in more senses than one that “ here have we no con- 
tinuing city, but we seek one to come.” The Sunday 
School Times is not of the stopping kind. It proposes to 
keep moving.” There are members of the American com- 


pany who can show good reasons why some of their pro- 
posed renderings should be adopted, and there are scholars 
who were not 6n either company who can point out er- 
rors in the work of the fallible revisionists. We intend 
to give full play to all of these scholars whose help we 
deem worthy. This is not to “turn the cold shoulder 
on the Revision ;” it is to make things warm for it. In 
the Roman Catholic Church they have stopped revising 
the Bible revisions; but we are not of that persuasion: 
our declaration is “ unequivocal” on that point. 


Some of us think that we have a good deal to bear; 
that our peculiar trials are a little harder than anybody 
else’s; but now and then we have a glimpse of another’s 
suffering which shows how little we have ever known of 
real endurance in trial. Here is a note of thanks from 
Chloe Lankton, which ought to move some of us to feel- 
ings of tenderness toward her in her need, and of grati- 
tude toward God for our lot. Twenty-two years ago, when 
The Sunday School Times was first started, the case of 
Chloe Lankton, as a patient Christian sufferer, who had 
lain on a bed of pain for then a quarter of a century, was 
attracting attention through her memoir published by the 
American Sunday-school Union. Mention of her case in 
these columns brought contributions for her comfort, 
which were duly acknowledged and forwarded. And in 
all the many changes of these changeful years she has re- 
mained a patient sufferer on that bed of languishing, and 
the contributions for her relief have been coming hither 
and going hence to her. Her latest note of thanks is as 
follows : 

NEw HARTFORD, Conn., July 21, 1881. 

MY DEAR FRIEND: Your note with check for $15 is received. 
Again I thank you and all the dear friends for this kind gift. 
My heart overflows with gratitude to them for all the kindness 
that I have received from them in years past. They have added 
much to my comfort, God bless them! I still live and suffer the 
same as usual, sometimes much worse than others. God still 
sustains me under all my heavy trials. It is forty-eight years 
this month since I have been entirely confined to this bed of 
pain and weakness. Jesus only knows what I have endured, 
I feel resigned to the will of God, I will trust him to the end. 
Many, very many thanks to you all. 

Your grateful, loving friend, 
CHLOE LANKTON. 
Nearly half a century of torturing pain, of helpless 
weakness, of slow decaying life, and thanking God at 
that! 


Not only is it true that there was neverso much of sys- 
temic, thorough, and prayerful Bible study in the world 
as since the beginning of the plan of International Les- 
sons; but it is also true that there was never so much 
interest as now in the comparison of different plans of 
Bible study. Whether to study the Bible by topics, or 
in simple consecutive sections; whether to give special 
prominence to the Old Testament or the New, or to take 
each in its turn during a portion of every year; whether 
to have the same plan occupy every Sunday of the year, 
or to leave vacant Sundays now and then for special 
exercises,—are among the points which have excited no 
small amount of discussion. Concerning plans of study 
for the life of our Lord a New Jersey teacher asks: 

Do we at any time during the present seven years’ course in 
the International lessons study the life of Christ as taken 
from the Harmony of the Gospels, instead of being taken from 
one Gospel? Please do not answer me that we should always 
study with the Harmony. I know we should do that; but are 
the lessons selected from the Harmony of the Gospels, thus 
studying the life of Christ as the events occurred ? 

For 1882, all the lessons of the Internationa series are 
selected from the Gospel of Mark. In proposing these 
lessons, the Lesson Committee expresses the hope, “ that 
those who prepare the exposition of the text, in the vari- 
ous Sunday-school journals, will see fit to make this Gos- 
pel the basis of a harmony of the life of our Lord.” It 
will be seen by this that the nearest approach to the study 
of a harmony of the Gospels which is possible under the 
International lesson system is already arranged for. But 
it must be borne in mind, that there is no such thing as 
the Harmony of the Gospels, accepted as accurate and 
conclusive. Different scholars have different opinions as 
+ to the order of the events in the life of our Lord as 
found recorded in the several Gospels. Those opinions 
will never be fully reconciled in this world.. It is 
clear that it was not intended that we should have such 
information as to the order of events in the life of Christ 
as would enable us to put every fact in its place beyond 
a question as to its belonging justthere. There are four 
Gospels. Each of these tells a story of Christ. All 
these stories are true. They were not made one; but 
they were and must continue to be four, whatever plan 
of their study may be adopted—with or without the 
approbation of a committee. 
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“THY RIGHTEOUSNESS IS LIKE THE 
STRONG MOUNTAINS.” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Strong are the mountains, Lord, but stronger thou ! 
They rise, a bulwark to the guarded land, 
Which foes pass not, nor traitors undermine, 
For children’s children’s safety they shall stand, 
And so, O Lord, thou standest unto thine, 
A mighty guardian, a defense divine. 
Strong are the mountains, Lord, but stronger thou ! 
Where beats the tempest on the hither side 
Beneath their shelter blooms the vine and rose, 
So do thy chosen ones in thee abide 
Nor fear the storm-wind though it wildly blows, 
All undisturbed in their secure repose. 
Strong are the mountains, Lord, but stronger thou! 
Their far, fair snowy summits fountains are, 
Whence fertilizing streams begin their race, 
So, from thy might of merey stream afar 
The over-brimming rivers of thy grace 
Gladdening the wilderness and desert place. 


Strong are the mountains, Lord, but stronger thou! 
Immutable they stand from age to age 

Though the world rock and empires shift and pale, 
So, though the people war and heathen rage, 

The safety of thy promise shall prevail, 

Nor ever once thy love and goodness fail. 


HOW THE REVISED VERSION TESTS US. 
BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 


While many are busy criticising the Revised Version 
of the New Testament, and expressing their distaste for 
its omissions and changed renderings, prophesying that 
“the people will never consent to accept this in the place 
of their old Bible,” it does not seem to occur to their 
thoughts that they themselves are put on trial by the 
version in question. 
of the advent of Jesus. While he was on trial before 
those who beheld his miracles, and listened to his dis- 
courses, they also were equally on trial before God and 
their fellow-men. He was tested as to the genuineness of 
his claims to be the Messiah, and they were tested as to 
their willingness to weigh the evidence with candor, and 
to accept the Son of God in his mission of salvation. 
The question was not as to what manner of coming and 
action suited their previous ideas, or pleased their taste, 
but as to what method of revelation, through his Son, 
God had chosen to adopt. It was for them to accept the 
facts, whatever these might prove to be, upon careful and 
candid examination. We know how unfortunate the 
result was to many of the professed and confident judges. 

Let us apply the same principle to the case before us. 
Protestant Christians accept the inspired Scriptures as 
their standard of faith and practice. They refer to the 
revealed will of God as the infallible arbiter. In it they 
claim to find the warrant for such creed as they may 
adopt, or for such ceremony of worship as they may use, 
or for such mode of life as they may lead. Their con- 
fessions of faith, catechisms, and systems of theology 
bristle with proof-texts from the Bible. The pulpit dis- 
courses of clergymen are invariably based upon a passage 
of Scripture, as authority for the doctrine maintained, or 
for the duty inculeated. The children are taught in the 
family worship to reverence the word as of the highest 
authority, while the church gathers them into the Sunday- 
school to study that word with minutest care. It is, 
therefore, of the highest importance to ascertain precisely 
what the Scriptures are, to which we thus ascribe supreme 
authority. Every intelligent believer refers at once, in 
answer, to the writings of inspired men, as they were 
given to the Jewish Church in Hebrew, and to the Chris- 
tian Church in Greek. Some of the accepted confessions, 
in defining the rule of faith, are careful to mention the 
Scriptures in the original tongues; while our pastors and 
othér religious teachers never hesitate to refer to the 
same source, and to prefer it, whenever they think that 
thereby an error may be confuted, or a truth established. 

Our Authorized. English Version, however excellent, 
is, after all, but a translation, and consequently is char- 
acterized by the limitations which always accompany a 
translation. It is liable, also, to a comparison with pre- 
ceding and succeeding translations. The main question 
must ever be one of accuracy, before which other quali- 
ties shrink into insignificance. This we realize when we 
have occasion to use an interpreter in a foreign land. 
We wish him to convey our ideas with the utmost pre- 
cision to those whom we address, and similarly to return 
to us their reply. The exact meaning of the words used 
is what each party requires of the interpreter. Style, 
euphony, and rhythm are but secondary considerations. 
Every scholar has declared the Authorized English Ver- 


The case is quite parallel with that’ 





sion to have been a noble monument of sacred learning 
in its day, as regards fidelity to the original, and a digni- 
fied simplicity and purity of English style. But the 
steady light of two and a half centuries of biblical study 
has since been poured upon it, What, now, has been the 
effect in rendering more clear the meaning of the divine 
original? Has not the progress of Greek and Hebrew 
study, and of biblical interpretation, made apparent 
numerous errors and imperfections of rendering in the 
English Bible? No one denies the fact, while scholarly 
ministers are continually asserting it, as they quote pas- 
sage after passage, changing the translation to conform 
it, as they tell their hearers, to the results of modern 
scholarship. But if this be so, the people need to know 
the exact truth on the best authority. But, more than 
this, we ask further, whether the translators of the 
Authorized Version had before them the most accurate 
possible copy of the original Hebrew and Greek text, as 
it has descended to us in manuscripts, in early versions, 
and in numerous quotations by various early authors? 
If not, if the advance of research and of criticism has 
been very marked in this respect, adding to the ancient 
copies, bringing out various readings of numerous collated 
manuscripts, and detecting occasional interpolations and 
transpositions in more modern manuscripts, then, again, 
we are bound to learn and to admit the exact truth. For 
it is really a question as to whether we wish to know, and 
are ready to receive, the actual word of God. 

Now I observe a singular reluctance upon the part of 
some to have the people furnished with the most accurate 
possible version of the most correct original text! They 
know that inspiration pertains only to the original text, 
and that a translation, however venerable, can have 
authority simply in the degree of its faithfulness ; and 
yet they oppose the acceptance of the Revised Version 
as if the current version were an inspired production, 
and as if it had not itself come in succession after several 
others. I observe that ministers who profess to be tena- 
cious of the inspired word, and who hold the theory of 
inspiration that the sacred writers were divinely fur- 
nished with the precise syllables which they penned, are 
yet making haste to condemn the Revised Version, 
because of changes which its authors, as honest men, 
felt compelled to make, in using a correct text and giving 
an accurate translation! This suggests an inquiry. Do 
these objectors claim to have examined into the grounds 
of these scholarly changes, so thoroughly as to know them 
to be unwarranted ; or do they waive such inquiry, and 
condemn them, bowever necessary, because they are 
contrary to their taste, to their associations, or to the 
interests of their theology? On the former supposition, 
they need to be pre-eminently good scholars, or to be 
backed by such as are,—which, as regards superior ac- 
curacy, does not appear to be the case ; while, on the lat- 
ter supposition, they are manifesting unwillingness to 
accept and uonor the revelation which the Holy Spirit was 
pleased to make. No truly reverent and obedient soul 
would retain an incorrect representation of the divine 
word, or would oppose the reception of an accurate text 
and an honest translation of the Scriptures. The proper 
question, at the last, is not, What form of words has the 
best rhythmical sound? or, What edifying use has long 
been made of an interpolated passage? or, Which read- 
ing and translation best supports our favorite theological 
or ecclesiastical views? but rather, What text and version 
most closely corresponds with the mind of the Spirit, as 
revealed through the sacred writers ? 

We must never forget, in this important examination 
and discussion upon which the church is entering, that 
we ourselves will be’on trial as well as the Revised Ver- 
sion. Our spirit and methods will show whether we are 
Jarge-minded, candid, and truth-loving men, and rever- 
ent and loyal Christians, supremely anxious to be freed 
from error and to be led into closest acquaintance with 
God’s truth; or whether we are narrow and purblind 
idolizers of the mistakes of the past, preferring the human 
to the divine, and our own tond verbal associations and 
favorite proof-texts to the unadulterated word of God. 

OVER THE DESERT TO ELIM. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

There is hardly any part of the world that has changed 
less, in its natural scenery and characteristics, in the past 
forty centuries, than the Peninsula of Sinai. Desert and 
mountain, watercourse and spring, are much the same 
there to-day as when Moses first found his way as a fugi- 
tive from Egypt toward the land of the Midianites by the 
way of Horeb, or as when, forty years later, he led the chil- 
dren of Israel along the same route, after their miraculous 
crossing of the Red Sea, in their flight from the pursuing 
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made only in primitive oriental style, and its incidents and 
accessories tend to make more vivid and real the inspired 
story of the exodus and the wanderings. Therefore a 
sketch of such a journey may have interest to the many 
who just now are studying that story anew. 

It was soon after noon of a bright Thursday in March 
that, with my two fellow-travelers, I crossed the western 
arin of the Red Sea in a boat from Suez, to meet our special 
camel train, which was to take us over the desert to 
Mount Sinai and thence to Hebron. Landing at the 
quarantine pier on the eastern shore of the sea, or gulf, 
we had passed from Egypt to Arabia, from Africa to 
Asia. A motley crowd of pilgrims from Syria and beyond 
was there in quarantine, some of them having already 
waited for five months, with no better prospect of release 
now than at the first. They simply seemed forgotten by 
the authorities. That is an oriental way of doing busi- 
ness—especially where there is no bakshish, or money 
gift, to jog the memory. Pushing on through their 
noisy groups as speedily as possible, we came to our 
camels and their drivers, on the edge of the desert beyond: 

Our caravan had been made up at Cairo, and had 
moved slowly around to this point, while we had started 
later and come by railroad to Suez. It was quite an 
imposing affair,—fifteen camels and twenty men for our 
party of three. Tents and tent furniture, huge casks of 
water, cooking utensils and provisions—including well- 
stocked chicken coops—swelled the load of the baggage 
camels. The dragoman, and cook, and waiter, and the 
Bedawi sheikh and his men, who were our escort, com- 
pleted the force of attendants. Three dromedaries—of 
lighter build and better blood than the camels which 
carried the baggage—were ready for our mounting. And 
camel mounting is quite an incident in its way. Ata 
peculiar guttural call of the driver the camel twists his head 
from side to side as if considering the subject, and then, 
as the call is continued, he suddenly drops spasmodi- 
cally on his knees, and rests a second there. With 
another jerk his hind-legs double in the same way. 
Then he settles himself down one joint more, in front 
and rear, and is in position for his rider. His saddle is 
a framework around his great hump, with a pommel or 
horn in front, and another behind, and a cushion between 
these horns and over the framework. While the rider 
mounts, the camel driver, or camel leader, commonly 
stands with one foot on the doubled left fore-leg of the camel, 
to prevent his rising too soon. Throwing his right leg 
over the forward horn of the saddle, the rider swings 
himself into his seat, crosses his legs in front of the 
pommel, holds on, and gives the signal, Ready. The 
camel starts with a spasmodic motion in front, then 
unexpectedly lifts himself behind with a jerk like opening 
a jack-knife, throwing the rider forward. Immediately 
this motion is followed by a reverse one as the camel’s 
fore-legs rise, and the rider goes backward. Again the 
movement is from behind, and once more from the front; 
for the extra joint in a camel’s legs gives him one more 
movement, front and rear, than you would otherwise 
look for, in his rising. The sensation is much like being 
tossed in a blanket. And you are not let down from 
the blanket; for you seem balanced high in air, above 
the camel’s back—at the mast-head of the swaying 
“ship of the desert.” Then comes the steady gait— 
steadily unsteady. Every loping step of the camel causes 
the rider to swing forward or backward, with a sweep of 
not less than forty-five degrees. Eighty times in a 
minute this swinging averages, or nearly five thousand 
times an hour. And being started in this way, we were 
fairly off on our desert journey. 

The first day’s journey with an Oriental is always a 
short one. He wants to start late and rest early on that 
day. Our first halt was at Ayan Masa, the Wells of 
Moses, a little distance below Suez, on the eastern shore 
of the gulf. Our tents were already pitched there, and 
before the sun was down we were in them. These Wells 
of Moses are a number of springs of brackish water, 
forming an attractive oasis in the desert. By a process 
of irrigation they have been made to fertilize several fruit 
and vegetable gardens, which are surrounded by fences 
of upright thatch, or reeds and plaited grass, and which 
aid in supplying the Suez market. Low palm-trees and 
tamarisks and pomegranates give a look of luxuriance to 
these gardens, and below their spreading branches is the 
tangled undergrowth of wild shrubs and vines, or vege- 
table beds and occasional pools of stagnant water. There 
are also several summer-houses within these enclosures, 
occupied from Suez in the hotter months of the year. 

Under the shade of these palm-trees we read anew the 
story of the exodus, and had our first service of worship 
in the desert. Then we went down to the shore of the 
Red Sea, and with the sweep of our gaze took in the scene 
of the Israelites’ crossing, at whatever point along there 
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it may have been. Over the sea were the mountains 
which had shut in the fugitives wheu the Egyptians were 
after them. Not far from where we were, the saved people 
had looked back in the morning light and seen “ that 
great work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians,” as 
indicated by the returned waters, through which they had 
passed dry shod, and by “the Egyptians dead upon the 
seashore.” There we read, with a new sense of its force 
and beauty, that wonderful song of rejoicing in which 
Moses and Miriam led the thanksgivings of the people. 

It seemed quite appropriate that our guide over the 
desert to Sinai should be Sheikh Masa, or Moses. He is 
the chief sheikh of all the Tawara tribes of the peninsula. 
Being at Cairo, for the purpose of inducing the khedive 
to relieve his people of the tax on the charcoal brought 
in by them for sale in Egypt, (and it is singular enough 
that a land with little or no wood should have charcoal 
as one of its chief exports,) he consented to take charge 
of our party, as he returned to his home in Wadi Feirdn. 
He is a fine specimen of the Bedawi, the finest specimen 
we saw in our journeying: an intelligent, gentlemanly 
man, of dignified appearance and bearing, and of most 
kindly spirit, With his bearded brown face surmounted 
by tarbdsh and turban, and with his lithe, wiry figure 
wrapped in his fur-lined scarlet robe, underneath which 
showed his white gown, with its girdle supporting dirk 
and pipe, he was quite a representative, if not an ideal, 
Bedawi sheikh, 

Sheikh Masa was fully attentive to his mission, and 
had a keen sense of his responsibility under his formal 
contract to guide and guard us safely. When, at Aydin 
Misa, we were starting out from the camp to visit a well 
at a little distance down the desert, he called to us to 
wait a moment until he could detail an Arab to accom- 
pany us; for, as he was responsible for our safety at all 
times, he must take measures to secure that safety. And 
the Arab who was assigned to this charge of us, as he 
started out with us into the desert pointed to his weapon 
of defense, and then to his right eye, and said in Arabic 
that he would protect us at every cost, as he would guard 
his very eyeball. What a new light that let in on the 
Bible declaration: “The Lord’s portion is his people ; 
Jacob is the lot of his inheritance, Ie found him ina 
desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness ; he led 
him about, he instructed him, he kept him as the apple 
of his eye.” Thus at every step the desert experi- 
ences were making plainer and more forceful the state- 
ments of the Bible narrative. 

That night was our first night on the desert. It was a 
picturesque and oriental scene. About our snowy tents 
were the crouching camels, and the Bedawin groups. 
Behind us were those palm-shaded gardens, At our right 
were the blue waters of the sea, with the mountains 
rising dark against the sky beyond them. The desert- 
sand beneath us glistened.like silver in the clear moon- 
light. The sky seefned never so blue, and the moon and 
stars never so bright. Over to the eastward was the long, 
low mountain range of Er-Rahah—or of Shur, the Wall. 
Directly before us, to the southward, stretched the seem- 
ingly trackless desert, the horizon broken only by a 
solitary tall palm-tree standing out against the sky, ata 
little distance from us, at the foot of which is the one 
original Well of Moses, according to the Arab claim. At 
no subsequent time did desert life seem more real and 
more impressive to us. 

Our morning’s start was an early one. Our route was 
the one by which “ Moses brought Israel from the Red 
Sea; and they went out into the wilderness of Shur; and 
they went three days in the wilderness, and found no 
water.” The sea was beautifully blue. The sand was 

.golden. The mountains over the sea were of a pale pur- 
ple; those on the desert side were shaded in yellow and 
brown. It was a brilliant scene. But as the sun rose 
toward the zenith its heat was burning. There was no 
relief from its blaze and glare; no shade above; and it 
came back as from a mirror below. And the air was dry 
and hot. How the throat seemed to parch with every 
breath! And the endless swaying to and fro of the tired 
body with the still novel camel riding, was patience 
exhausting, if not exasperating. One appreciated the 
need of Charles Dudley Warner in his summer garden- 
ing—the need of a cast-iron back with a hinge toit. We 
began to think that the murmurings of the Israelites over 
the trials of desert life were not to be wondered at, even 
if they couldn't be wholly approved. It seemed as if 
that day would never end, How its latter hours dragged! 
We were inclined to think that we had had the “ three 
days in the wilderness” all in one, when at last 
we were at our tents, on a flint-covered plain between 
Wadi Sudur and Wadi Werdan, A wadi, it may be said, 
is any depression in the surface of the desert which is 
the bed of a watercourse in the rainy season, and so has 





more of vegetation all the year through than the region 
outside of it. It may or may not be between hills, hence 
the term valley is hardly its equivalent. 

A night’s sleep was not sufficient to refresh us fully for 
our next day’s journeying, and we started in the morn- 
ing sore and tired from our first full day’s camel riding. 
It was the same dreary, monotonous stretch of sand hill 
and sand plain, under the same burning sun and sky, as 
the day before. How different all this from the fertile 
Ntle valley to the fugitive Israelites! What wonder 
that they bemoaned their lot, and even longed, at times, 
for the sweet water and the refreshing shades of the land 
they had come out from! But there ahead of us was the 
sight of water! Yes, over the sand-stretch in the morn- 
ing sunlight was the gleam ofa lovely lake. Low palm- 
trees seemed to skirt its border, and a shepherd was lead- 
ing his flock of goats along its margin. It was a most 
welcome sight, inspiriting as it was unexpected. As we 
neared it, it seemed to recede, and then to change its 
shape. Slowly it faded away into the sand of the desert. 
The palm-trees became low tarfah shrubs. The shepherd 
and his goats were in the waterless desert, like ourselves. 
It was the deceitful and bewildering mirage. Such a 
delusion as that must have added to the disappointment 
of the weary Israelites, and have aggravated their mur- 
murings. 

It was about the middle of Saturday afternoon that 
we came to Wadi Hawwirah, which is commonly sup- 
posed to be the place of thespring Marah. “ And when 
they came to Marah, they could not drink of the waters 
of Marah, for they were bitter: therefore the name of it 
was called Marah. And the people murmured against 
Moses, saying, Whatshall wedrink?’’ At the left of the 
roadway, or camel track, is a mound, with gharkad bushes 
and a few stunted palm-trees about it; and on the slope of 
that mound is a bitter spring with a scanty supply Of water, 
varying in its uupalatableness according to the season of 
the year and its consequent volume and measure of 
purity. We found it filled in with sand; but on digging 
through the sand a little distance we obtained water 
which tasted more salt than bitter, like a well in or 
near a salt marsh or bog. Only a miracle could make 
such water really sweet, and the supply from that spring 
sufficient for a host. On beyond ’Ain Hawwérah, we 
journeyed a little more than two hours to Wadi Gharan- 
del, which is very generally believed to be the Elim of 
the Bible story.. “ And they came to Elim, where there 
were twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten 
palm-trees: and they encamped there by the waters,” 
And there we encamped for the Sabbath ; and never was 
the thought of a Sabbath’s rest more refreshing to me; 
for I think I can say I was never more thoroughly tired, 
and more nearly exhausted with journeying, in all my 
life. 

Wadi Gharandel is a valley of several miles in length, 
running between low sand and chalk hills in a direction 
from north-east to south-west, from the range of Jebel 
et Tih, or the mountains of the wanderings, toward the 
Suez arm of the Red Sea. It is of exceptional fertility 
for that desert land; yet the Bible mention of its twelve 
wells and its seventy palm-trees must be read in the light 
of an acquaintance with the characteristics of the region. 
The palm-trees of the desert are commonly scrub palms, 
not the towering date palm of Egypt and Syria, and of 
oriental pictures generally. And the desert wells are not 
walled up like those of Beersheba; but any natural source 
of water supply is called a well, or a fountain, or a spring. 
We found a running stream of considerable breadth in 
Wadi Gharandel, and quite a number of separate sources 
or outlets of water—enough, in fact, to.make twelve at the 
least. And we counted some ninety palm-trees, includ- 
ing the stumps of those which had been cut down or 
burned. We did not expect to identify the particular 
trees of the days of the exodus ; but we were convinced 
that, if this was the Elim of the Bible story, it fully met 
the conditions of the narrative. The still moist bed of 
the watercourse in this widi was some three hundred 
feet wide. The running stream in its centre was still 
from two to three feet deep. At many points the quick- 
sand banks of this stream on being pressed or punctured 
gave out water. The water of some of the springs was 
excellent; from others, fair; from yet others it had a 
taste of iron, and in one case of sulphur. We found six- 
teen varieties of flowers in bloom in the wadi, and a 
beautiful moss-like fern growing in attractive star shape. 
There were several varieties of acacia there, besides tarfah 
or tamarig¢k trees, and retem and gharkad bushes, and 
colocynth vines, and by the watercourses there were 
waving flags. And on the hills about the wadi were large 
glistening flakes of very clear mica, in such form and 
size as showed that they had been cut out for purposes of 
commerce, 





It has been objected to Wadi Gharandel, as meeting 
the conditions of Elim, that it is not a full day’s march 
from ’Ain Hawwarah; and there are three other sites a 
little farther on, WAdi Useit, Wadi Tayyibeh, and Wadi 
Shebékeh, which are claimants for thi: identification. 
All of these wadies are attractive resting »laces; but it 
would be strange indeed if a caravan should »ass such an 
oasis as Wadi Gharandel without taking notice fit, And 
there is no reason in the text for supposing that Elim 
was a day’s journey from Marah. Must the Lord wait 
twenty-four hours before he gives each new blessing to 
his children? It would have been all the more glad sur- 
prise to the Israelites to find that only a half-day’s jour- 
ney from Marah brought them to a place of prepared 
rest and fefreshing, in so marked contrast with the sur- 
roundings of Marah, even after its waters had been made 
palatable through a miracle. But the proximity of these 
other wadies, all four of them being within a few hours’ 
walk, with their added water supply and palm-trees, 
only makes more probable the claim of this first great 
oasis reached on the highway from Egypt to Sinai, to be 
the welcome Elim with its refreshing shades and streams. 

Never before did I so fully realize the blessings of the 
weekly Sabbath as there at Widi Gharandel. Its need- 
fulness and its power of refreshing were made manifest 
in its spiritual privileges of Bible study and social wor- 
ship, and in its reviving of exhausted powers of body. 
Monday morning found us with renewed strength for our 
renewed journey. And here it ought to be said, that 
this first stage of the desert stretch, from Bgypt to 
Gharandel, is the most trying of all. There is more of 
sand waste, more of monotony of scenery, than farther 
on, and then it is the first experience of the exposures 
and privations of real desert life. We were svon accus- 
tomed to camel riding, so that we enjoyed it even more 
than the riding of horses in Syria. A long day’s journey 
never fatigued us so extremely as on that third day after 
leaving Suez. All this made our experience the more 
important, as giving us an understanding of the peculiar 
trials and the peculiar enjoyments of the Israelites on 
their journey from Egypt to Elim. 

All of us have our desert life in one way or another. 
All of us come at times to some fountain of bitterness 
which mocks our thirst when that thirst is sorest. And 
beyond every Marah there is to the true child of God an 
Elim of rest and refreshing. 


“‘ When founts of Marah on our way 
Gush suddenly and strong, 
How quick is discontent to say, 
*O Lord, how long?’ 
“But when fair Elims bless our eyes 
With springing wells and palms, 
Is gratitude as swift to rise, 
And sing glad psalms?” 


JOTTINGS ABOUT THE EXODUS. 
BY DR. GRANT BEY. 


While I am not now prepared to give you a detailed 
account of my theory of the exodus in response to your 
request, I will give you a,few leading ideas for such use 
as you choose to make of them. 

1. I believe that the exodus took place in the reign 
of Meneptah, the son of Rameses II. of the XIXth 
dynasty, about 1300 B. C., and not under Ammunophis 
III. of the XVIIIth dynasty, although this has been 
upheld by some authorities whose opinion has considerable 
weight. 

2. I am of opinion that the X VIIth (Hyksos) dynasty, 
reigning at Memphis and Zoan, was contemporaneous 
with the X VIIIth dynasty (Egyptian) reigning at Thebes, 
but was ultimately conquered by the X VIIIth Theban 
dynasty, although not entirely expelled. 

8. That the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt from the 
entry of Jacob to the exodus was about 215 years, and 
that from the call of Abraham when he was seventy-five 
years old to the entry of Jacob into Egypt, was also a 
period of 215 years. 

4. That it is an absurdity to contend that the Israel- 
ites took their first start from a city, and still fmore 
absurd to make that city the royal residence where the 
king was then staying, and in a state of uncontrollable 
anger owing to the last plague, and with disciplined sol- 
diers at his command. 

5. That they started from an extensive district known 
then or after by the name of Rameses or land of Rameses, 
which we learn from Joseph, or from Moses, included the 
land of Goshen. It is only in this way that you can 
explain about the mixed multitude and the borrowing, and 
the fact that Aaron and Mases don’t appear on the scene 
at this stage at all. 

6. That they all converged at a certain point outside 
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the frontier fortresses, which had no doubt been arranged 
beforehand, when they got their intimation about the 
beginning of the month Abib to choose a sheep on the 
tenth and keep it till the fourteenth, and to kill on 
the fourteenth at evening, and to be ready that night to 
march. Of course they must have been told where to 
meet the others. 

7. That this meeting place was called Succoth, from 
the tents and booths erected for such a multitude. 


8. That Succoth being made a trysting-place for them 
to assemble at explains a hitherto obscure passage in 
Hosea 11:9 which may appear in the Revised Version 
thus: “ And I, that am the Lord thy God from the land 
of Egypt, will yet make thee to dwell in tents [or booths] 
as in the days of the solemn assembly [or tryst],” refer- 
ring, no doubt, to the general gathering at Succoth. 


9, That such a trysting-place should be outside the 
confines of Egypt proper, and at @ central point so as to 
allow of their coming together in a definite time. 

10. That such a position is indicated in that corner of 
desert near Tell Abu Islémin, suuth of the Wadi Tumilat 
and a little north of Belbeis. 

lJ. That it was here where Aaron and Moses put in an 
appearance, and where God told Moses that they were 
not to take the ordinary route through the Jand of the 
Philistines, but that they were to be led about by the way 
of the wilderness of the Red Sea. It was here that they 
were formed into companies and marched up from Egypt 
five in a row. : 

12. That as births and deaths, etc., would be constantly 
taking place in such a multitude (perhaps two and a half 
millions), progress would be but slow, not more than six 
or ten miles in twenty-four hours, 

13. That there would be no lack of water as long as 
they kept at a reasonable distance to the south of the 
Wadi Tumilat, as Sethos I., the father of Ramses II. had 
caused a canal to be dug from the Nile to Lake Timsah, 
and thence to both the Mediterranean and Red seas,—the 
Red Sea at that time being continuous with the present 
Bitter lakes. 

14, That they started for Succoth and pitched in Etham 
near the present Tell el Kebir, which some consider to 
be the ancient Pithom. In all such cases the first day’s 
march is a snort one. 

15, Here they were told to turn. Hitherto they had 
been marching almost due east. They now turned down 
a valley that is still used as a route leading south-east to 
Regim el Kheyl, and then turning again almost due east 
to the modern railroad station Fayid, then again south- 
east round Gebel Geneffe to a large open space near 
Gebel Shalaf into which a number of wadies or defiles 
open. All this desert was known by the name of the 
wilderness of Etham or wilderness of the Red Sea. 
Being spring,time, there would be plenty of water in the 
desert. We are not told how long they marched in the 
wilderness of Etham on the west side of the Red Sea, 
but I judge they must have taken about six days. 


16. Migdol, I make to be a fortified watch-tower on 
Gebel Geneffe, being one of a series for watching the Red 
Sea. On Gebel Ataqa there would be another. 

17. Near Gebel Shaldf on the west shore of the Red Sea 
would be a small town Pi-hahiroth, so named from being 
situated at the mouths of all the different valleys that 
open into each other here. There are some Egyptian 
ruins at this place. 

18. On the opposite shore would be the Pheenician 
town Baal-zephon. For at this time the Phoenicians had 
the run of the Red Sea, and had many ports of their own 
on it. 

19. When the Egyptians came upon them at the mouths 
of these.wadies they were afraid, for they were fairly 
entangled. They had the sea before them, the Egyptians 
behind them, and the desert and mountains on all other 
sides. 

20. That they marched past Pi-hahiroth several hours 
before passing through the sea. 

21. That probably the day after the crossing, was the 
twenty-first day of the month, when a grand thanks- 
giving day or holy convocation was celebrated. 

22. That the wilderness of Shur came down to the 
wilderness of Etham at about this point, so that the name 
of the one or the othef is here used indiscriminately. 

23. That the Wells of Moses near Suez correspond to 
Marah. 

24. That their first observance of the Sabbath was 
when the Israelites were encamped in the wilderness of 
Sin between Elim and Sinai. 


25. That Sinai is Mount Serbal, and not Gebel Misa. 


The location of Rameses proposed by Mr. Lesseps is 
untenable; for if every ruined city where a monument of 





Ramses is found were to be called by his name, there 
could be nothing more confusing. 

There can be no doubt that the ruined city of San on 
Lake Menzaleh is the ancient Zoan in the plain of which 
the plagues took place. Zoan was at that time the resi- 
dence of the king. That Lake Sirbonis, lying along the 
south-eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea was the Red 
Sea that the Israelites crossed, is, to say the least of it, 
absurd. As “Yam Suph” was applied to the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and of course would also be applied to the Gulf 
of Suez, just as at the present day these two gulfs are 
called Red Sea. 

Since a west wind drove the locusts into the Yam Suph, 
the term Yam Suph could not refer to Lake Sirbonis. At 
the same time it indicates that the Bitter lakes had not 
then separated from the Gulf. 

Another point to be noted, is that an east wind sepa- 
rated the waters of the Yam Suph to let the people pass 
dry shod; but what would an east wind do to the waters 
of Lake Sirbonis, which is a long lake lying nearly due 
east and west ? 

Then again, one of the boundaries of Palestine is given 
as being from the Yam Suph to the Yam of the Philis- 
tines,—evidently meaning from the Red Sea to the Medi- 
terranean. What an absurdity here to say that the Yam 
Suph is Lake Sirbonis! 

Still again, after Elim the Israelites encamped by the 
Yam Suph, but Brugsch makes Elim to be near the 
present Suez, so that he leads himself into, or rather up, 
to a trap, for he stops at Elim. 


As the stretch of morass between Suez and the Bitter 
lakes is not, on an average, more than two and a half 
feet above Red Sea level, it is not difficult to imagine 
that upwards of three thousand years ago it was several 
feet deep, and was continuous with the gulf and present 
Bitter lakes. 


The names given by the anchorites of the third and 
fourth centuries to the different fountains, wadies and 
mountains in this region are not to be taken as infallibly 
correct. Hence Gebel Masa may reasonably be given 
up, if its situation, in our opinion, does not correspond 
with the Bible narrative. a 

Cairo, Egypt. 


ASPIRATION. 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS, 


Genius! from thine immortal dower 
Would I might claim the poet’s power, 
And breathe in words that burn and glow, 
The noblest thoughts the heart can know; 
I'd stir by grand, heroic song, 

To god-like aims, some, mid the throng, ~ 
All careless of the world’s acclaim 

Would light some struggling soul to fame.— 
Vain heart! be still: make haste to know 
Thine humbler mission here below. 

Thy neighbor —answer to his need, 

And thus fulfill love’s golden creed. 
Lighten his burdens, soothe distress 

By words and acts of tenderness, 

Subdue each wayward thought, and curb, 
Ere uttered, the impatient word, 

And meekly bear th’ appointed cross, 
Unmurmuring still, through pain and loss, 
So shall thy deeds be set to song 

More grand than words from poets’ tongue ! 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A LITTLE ARTIST. 


BY MRS. M, F. BUTTS. 


Little Grace Waldron was voted a “ wonderfully 
talented child” by her friends and teachers. She dearly 
loved her drawing lessons, and her maps and exercises 
were neater and more correct than those of any other 
girl in school. In fact, Grace was a very dainty, fastidi- 
ous little girl. She liked fresh white dresses, and clean 
aprons trimmed with pretty fluted ruffles, and she felt 
very much injured if she could not have as many rib- 
bons as she wanted. 

“Grace is our little artist,” said papa. “She can’t 
bear coarse surroundings; she is a lover of beauty.” 

It was very true that Grace loved beautiful things. 
But everything beautiful has a hard disagreeable part 
hidden somewhere about, just as the most dainty and 
exquisite flowers have roots in the common ugly dirt. 
Mamma Waldron was afaid that her little girl was grow- 
ing up to be afraid of the coarse and the disagreeable. 
She was afraid that she was learning to care more for 








beauty than for duty. One day in early spring Grace 
came in with a great cluster of trailing arbutus. 

“O mamma!” she gaid, “isn’t this lovely? I’m 
going to paint a spray like this with my water-colors.” 

“ Yes, dear,” said mamma, “ But please put the flow- 
ers in water,—they are very lovely,—and hang out the 
small pieces for Bridget. She has the toothache to-day, 
and she’s getting belated with the washing.” 

“O mamma!”—and Grace’s cheeks, as pink as the 
delicate arbutus, grew red with annoyance; “ please can’t 
Bridget hang the old things out herself? I want to paint 
now, while I feel like it,” 

“ Go directly and help Bridget,” answered the mother, 
firmly. “ I would do it myself, but papa will be home to 
his dinner, and I have the dessert to make.” 

The “ little artist” threw her flowers down in a pet, 
and went into the kitchen. Mamma put the pink beau- 
ties into a vase of water and set them on the sideboard. 
She looked at them sadly, thinking of all the pain that 
her little daughter would have to suffer in learning that 
true beauty is of the heart and disposition. 

Grace took the “small pieces” and sauntered out to 
the clothes-line. 

“T can’t do nothing that I want to,” she said, quite 
disregarding grammar; “my teacher says that I shall 
make a great artist, if I try. I won’t try,”—hanging a 
stocking on the line,—“ I'll just be a washerwoman. It 
will wear me out to struggle between—between—between 
something and my hard fate. Oh, dear !”—hanging up the 
baby’s apron,—“ if I had money, like Annie Warren.” 

In aggrieved silence Grace hung out the collars and 
towels and handkerchiefs, and baby’s pretty little bits of 
clothing. Then, instead of going into the house, she 
wandered off through the garden and orchard to the old 
willow by the river. The old willow was Grace’s favor- 
ite spot for building air-castles. It was not a very health- 
ful place in the early spring, when the little hollows in 
the fields were still white with lingering snow. But 
Grace did not think of that. She threw herself on the 
weather-beaten bench, and stared idly down the stream. 
The consequence of this was that she fell asleep, and 
caught a violent cold. 

Behold our little artist now, muffled in flannel, sitting 
in a warm corner, drinking elder-flower tea, and taking 
bitter mixtures. The lovely pink arbutus stands on a 
bracket near by. Grace can scarcely help crying as she 
looks at it. Her illness is serious, and it is many days 
before she can go out again, or even help mamma about 
the house. In the meantime Bridget’s toothache proves 
to be a bad case of neuralgia; baby is teething, and 
mamma is pale and weary with overwork. 

In the midst of the trouble comes Aunt Grace, the 
sweet young aunt for whom Grace was named. She is an 
artist, too. She has heard a good deal about little Grace, 
her tempers, talents, and trials, and she wishes to take 
her away to her sea-side home for a long, long visit. 

Aunt Grace proposes the visit to mamma the next day 
after her arrival. Mamma consults the doctor. He says 
“No” at once. Grace’s lungs are too delicate, since this 
last exposure,.to be risked in the sea air. Grace knows 
about the consultation, and her disappointment is very 
great. 

Aunt Grace promises to stay a month, and she begins 
to paint a cluster of arbutus. They have sent to the 
woods for a fresh supply, and little Grace watches the 
skillful hand that is picturing the exquisite blossoms. 
While the flowers are being painted, Aunt Grace and lit- 
tle Grace have much to say to each other. 

“If Thad gone home with you,” said the child, “I 
could have had lessons every day.” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“And I should have learned so fast. And I spoiled it 
all by not being willing to give up my sketching a little 
while, and help mamma.” 

“ You will miss some lessons in painting,” said Aunt 
Grace, “ but you have had a lesson in character-making. 
It is much more important to make a lovely character 
than to make a lovely picture.” 

The pretty picture of arbutus blossoms became Grace’s 
property when Aunt Grace went home. Many a time it 
encouraged her to be patient. She often sat before it 
thinking, when she was too ill to work, of the cold winter 
when the delicate buds were hidden beneath the snow, 
and she said to herself over and over Aunt Grace’s words : 
“ First the darkness, the cold, the waiting, the patience 
the trust, the endurance, then the perfect blossom.” 

She learned to wear coarse clothes, and to do drudgery. 
But her love of beauty never faltered, for it was born in 
her,—it was a part of her nature. By and by her bloom- 
ing time came, and because she was deeply rooted in 


noble character the blossoms of her life became a bless- 
ing to many, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a | ene 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Third Quarter, 1881. | 


1, July 3.—Israel in Egypt 

2. July 10.—The Coming Deliverer 

3%. July 17.—The Call of Moses 

4. July 2.—Moses and Aaron 

6. July 31.—Moses and the Magicians 

6. August 7.—The Passover... .......-.-..scceeeee-oseweweceee Exod. 12: 1-14 
7. August 14.—The Red Sea . Exod, 14: 19-27 
8. August 21.-The Manna 18 
9. August 28.—The Commandments - 
10. September 4.—The Commandments...........-4++....-- Exod. 2: 12-21 
ll. September 11.—Idolatry Punished ..............0-ce.00- Exod, 32: 26-35 
12. September 18.—Review of the Lessons. 
13, September 2%.—Temperance 


LESSON 8, SUNDAY, AUGUST 21, 1881. 
Title: THE MANNA. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Moses GAVE You NOT THAT BREAD FROM 
HWRAVEN; BUT MY FATHER GIVETH YOU THE TRUE BREAD FROM 
HEAVEN.—John 6; 32. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance from Hunger. 
{ 1. Need Feit, v. 1-3. 
Outline : 2. Supply Promised, v. 4, 5. 
( 3. Murmurings Rebuked, v. 6-8. 
HOME READINGS. 

Monday, August 15: Exod, 16: 1-8. Deliverance from hun- 
ger. 
Tuesday, August 16: 1 Kings 17: 8-13. Bodily need felt. 

Wednesday, August 17: Psa. 51: 1-10. Spiritual need felt. 

Thursday, August 18: Matt, 15: 29-39, Bodily need supplied. 

Friday, August 19: John 6: 47-58. Spiritual need supplied. 

Saturday, August 20: 1 Kings 19: 1-10. . A murmuring 
prophet. 

Sunday, August 21: 1 Cor. 10: 1-11. Murmuring forbidden. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Exod, 16 : 1-8,] 

1, And they took their journey from Elim, and all the con- 
gregation of the children of Israel came unto the wilderness 
of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth day 
of the second month after their departing out of the land of 
Egypt. 

2. And the whole congregation of the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and Aaron in the wilderness: 

8. And the children of Israel said unto them, Would to God 
we had died by the hand of the Lorp in the land of Egypt, 
when we sat by the flesh pots, and when we did eat bread to 
the full ; for ye have brought us forth into this wilderness, to 
kill this whole assembly with hunger. 

4. Then said the LorD unto Moses, Behold, I will rain bread 
from heaven for you; and the people shall go out and gather 
a certain rate every day, that I may prove them, whether they 
will walk in my law, or no. 

5. And it shall come to pass, that on the sixth day they shall 
prepare that which they bringin; and it shall be twice as much 
as they gather daily. 

6. And Moses and Aaron said unto all the children of Israel, 
At even, then ye shall know that the Lorp hath brought you 
out from the land of Egypt: 

7. And in the morning, then ye shall see the glory of the 
Lorp ; for that he heareth your murmurings against the LORD: 
and what are we, that ye murmur against us ? 

8. And Moses said, 7'his shall be, when the Lorp shall give 
you in the evening flesh to eat, and in the morning bread to 
the full; for that the LorD heareth your murmurings which 
ye murmur against him: and what are we? your murmurings 
are not against us, but against the Lorp. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Exod, 16: 1, Wilderness of Sin.——I will pour my fury 
upon Sin, the strength of Egypt; and I will cut off the mul- 
titude of No. . . . Sin shall have great pain. Ezek. 30: 15, 16. 

V. 2, Murmured against Moses.——The people murmured 
against Moses, saying: What shall we drink? Exod. 15: 24, 
——Why have ye brought up the congregation of the Lord 
into this wilderness, that we and our cattle should die there ? 
And wherefore have ye made us to come up out of Egypt, to 
bring us in unto this evil place. Num. 20: 4, 5——Our fathers 
understood not thy wonders in Egypt; they remembered not 
the multitude of thy mercies; but provoked him at the sea, 
even the Red Sea. ... They soon forgat his works; they 


waited not forhiscounsel: . . . but murmured in their tents, and | 


hearkened not unto the veice of the Lord. Psa. 106: 7, 13, 
25.———Jesus therefore answered and said unto them, Murmur 
not among yourselves, John 6: 43, Neither murmur ye, 
as some of them alsomurmured, and were destroyed of the de- 
stroyer. 1 Cor, 10: 10. 

V. 3. Would to God.——Would God that we had died 
when our brethren died before the Lord. Num. 20: 3.——In 
the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were even! and at 
even thou shalt say, Would God it were morning! Deut. 28: 
67.—— Would to God we had been content, and dwelt on the 
other side Jordan. Josh. 7% 7.——Now we are full, now 
we are rich, ye have reigned as kings without us; and I would 
to God ye did reign, that we might also reign with you. 1 Cor. 
4: 8.——Would to God ye could bear with me a little in my 
folly. 2 Cor. 11: 1. 


We had died,-And if thou deal thus with me, kill me, I 


pray thee, out of hand, if I have found favor in thy sight; and 
let me not see my wretchedness. Num. 11: 15.—Wherefore 
is light given to him that is in misery, and life unto the bitter 
in soul; which long for death, but it cometh not. Job 3: 20, 
21..—Cursed be the day wherein I was born. Jer. 20: 14. 
——The sun beat upon the head of Jonah that he fainted, and 
wished in himself to die, and said, It is better for me to die 
than to live. Jonah 4: 8. 

To kill this whole assembly with hunger.—— Wherefore is this 
that thou hast brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our 
children and our cattle with thirst? Exod. 17: 3.——All the 
congregation of the children of Israel murmured against Moses 
and against Aaron, saying, Ye have killed the people of the 
Lord. Num. 16: 41.——And he humbled thee, and suffered 
thee to hunger. Deut. 8: 3.——Where is the Lord that 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt, that led us through 
the wilderness, through a land of deserts and of pits. Jer, 2: 
6.——They that be slain with the sword are better than they 
that be slain with hunger. Lam. 4: 9. 


V. 4. Iwill rain bread from heaven.——Who fed thee in the 
wilderness with manna, which thy fathers knew not. Deut. 
8: 16.——And had rained down manna upon them to eat, and 
had given them of the corn of heaven. Man did eat angels’ 
food ; he sent them meat to the full. Psa. 78: 24, 25. The 
people asked, and he brought quails, and satisfied them with 
the bread of heaven. Psa. 105: 40.——Our fathers did eat 
manna in the desert; as it is written, he gave them bread from 
heaven to eat. ... Moses gave you not. that bread from 
heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. 
John 6: 31, 32.——And did all eat the same spiritual meat. 
1 Cor. 10: 3. 


A certain rate every day.——It was the king’s command 
concerning them, that a certain portion should be for the 
singers, dueforevery day. Neh.11: 23.——Give us this day our 
daily bread. Matt. 6: 11.—~—Take no thought, saying, What 
shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? . . . for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things . . . and all these things 
shall be added unto you. Therefore take no thought for the 
morrow. Matt. 6: 31-34. 


That I may prove them.——That he might humble thee, and 
that he might prove thee, to do thee good at thy latter end. 
Deut. 8: 16.——For the Lord your God proveth you, to know 
whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart and 
with all your soul. Deut. 13: 3——That through them I 
may prove Israel, whether they will keep the way of the Lord 
to walk therein, as their fathers did keep it, or not. Judges 
2: 22.——These are the nations which the Lord left, to prove 
Israel by them, even as many of Israel as had not known all the 
wars of Canaan. Judges 3: 1.—~—Thou, O God, hast proved 
us: thou hast tried us, as silver is tried. Psa. 66: 10.—— 
That the trial of your faith, . . . might be found unto praise 
and honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ. 1 Pet. 
1: 7. . 

V. 6. That the Lord hath brought you out.——As for this 
Moses, the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, 
we wot not what is become of him. Exod. 32: 1.——Hereby 
ye shall know that the Lord hath sent me to do all these 
works ; for I have not done them of my own mind. Num. 16: 
28.——Thou leddest thy people like a flock by the hand of 
Moses and Aaron. Psa. 77: 20. Where is he that brought 
them up out of the sea with the shepherd of his flock? Isa. 
63: 11. 

V. 7. Ye shall see the glory of the Lord——And the glory 
of the Lord shall appear unto you. Lev. 9: 6——And the 
glory of the Lord appeared in the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion before all the children of Israel. Num. 14: 10.——They 
shall see the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our God. 
Isa. 35: 2.——And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together. Isa. 40: 5. 


V. 8 The Lord heareth your murmurings.——I have heard 
the murmurings of the children of Israel, which they mur- 
mur against me. Num. 14: 27.—~—And Jesus, knowing 
their thoughts, said, Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts. 
Matt. 9: 4.———-The Jews then muriaured at him, because he 
said, I am the bread which came down from heaven. John 
6: 41, 

Against the Lord._—_They have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, that I-should not reign over them. 1 Sam. 
8: 7.——He that receiveth you receiveth me; and he that 
receiveth me receiveth him thatsentme. Matt. 10: 40.—He 
that heareth you heareth me; and he that despiseth you de- 
spiseth me; and he that despiseth me despiseth him that sent 
me. Luke 10: 16. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After the passage of the Red Sea, and the Lord’s destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh’s host, Moses and the children of Israel 
celebrated the event with a sublime song of praise, which is 
recorded in the fifteenth chapter of the Book of Exodus. 
Miriam also, the prophetess, sister of Moses, and all the 
women, celebrated with timbrels and songs and dances; and 
Miriam’s song is preserved in the same chapter. The place 
of this halt and celebration is generally supposed to be at 
*Ayun Misa, or the Wells of Moses, across the gulf from 
Suez. . 

From the sea they passed into the wilderness of Shur, or 
the Wall, along the eastern edge of the gulf of Suez, and 
after three days’ journey came to Marah. The distance is 
about thirty-three miles, along a tract of sand and gravel, 








with a few scattered herbs and shrubs. Marah is supposed 
to be Ain Huwara (or Howarah). The water was bitter, but 
Moses made it sweet by casting in a tree which God showed 
him. The water there is still bitter and brackish, but varies 
according to the rain. Sometimes it is drinkable, and some- 
times not. At Marah Moses chided the people for their mur- 
murings, and declared the Lord’s promise to keep them free 
from the diseases of Egypt in case of obedience ; for he was 
the Lord their physician. 

From Marah they went on to Elim, where were twelve 
wells of water, and seventy palm-trees; and there they 
encamped. This was probably the present Gharandel, a 
wady where there is some water even in the dry season; but 
in the wet season a torrent often flows through it. It is only 
about two hours’ journey from Marah; but the Israelites 
would need rest and refreshment. At this stage the present 
lesson opens. 

The wilderness of Sin is here plainly enough between Elim 
and Sinai. At present the whole wilderness of the peninsula 
is barren enough; and how to provide bread and water for 
an army there, short of a miracle, no one can tell. The 
Israelites had now been at least a month on their way, and 
thus far appear to have had no lack of bread, though they 
had been three days without water between the Red Sea and 
Marah. The time limited by “ the fifteenth day of the second 
month after their departing out of the land of Egypt” seems 
naturally to make their journey one month thus far; but it 
has been also interpreted as six weeks and ten weeks ; neither 
of which is without some justification from the Hebrew; 
though neither is so natural as the first. 

’ The manna has sometimes been attempted to be explained 
away by the manna which is now found in the wilderness ; as 
if the people used it only asa relish and not as a staple of 
food. But the manna produced by the tamarisk twigs comes 
in an altogether different way, at one season of the year, in a 
very limited quantity, does not corrupt with keeping, and, in 
short, is every way different from this “ bread from heaven.” 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 

Verse 1.—From Elim. Elim, which means “trees,” is 
usually considered to have been what is now called Wady 
Gharandel, a very pleasant valley abounding in trees and 
water. When I was there in 1874, I counted more than seventy 
palm-trees, and found the springs numerous, offering a very. 
pleasant contrast_to the region traversed before and after 
reaching this halting-place.— Wilderness of Sin. The chil- 
dren of Israel, after spending some weeks in the oasis of 
Elim, with its bright waters and abundant trees and shrubs, 
set out again on their march, and came to the wilderness 
(that is, uncultivated country, which is all that the word usually 
means in Scripture) called Sin,—a proper name of obscure 
derivation, but bearing no relation whatever to the English 
word of the same letters. This “wilderness” is usually 
identified with the sandy plain of HE! Murkha, which extends 
along the coast of the Red Sea, and is a very bare and deso- 
late region. Other places in the peninsula have been sup- 
posed to represent this “ wilderness,” but the determination 
of the point belongs rather to biblical geography than to 
exegesis. The meaning and bearings of the narrative are 
the same, whatever view we take of the place where the events 
oceurred.— T he fifteenth day. This precise statement of date 
indicates an account drawn up at the time. 

Verse 2.—T' he whole congregation. It would seem that by 
this time the supplies brought from Egypt had been exhausted. 
The region of the wanderings, although there is good reason 
to believe that it was much more productive then than it is 
now or has been for many centuries, still was manifestly unfit 
to support so large a number suddenly added to its popula- 
tion. The Israelites, however, instead of resorting to God in 
prayer, begantomurmur. The feeling was so general that it is 
ascribed to the whole body.— Against Moses and Aaron. Con- 
fronted, as they thought, with the prospect of starvation, they 
reproached Moses and Aaron as the authors of the calamity 
although, as we shall see (v. 8), the reproach went a great 
deal farther. 

Verse 3.—Here we have the exact words of the murmurers. 
— Would to God. The Hebrew is literally, “Who will give ;” 
that is, “Oh that.” The insertion of the divine name is due 
to the translators.— Died by the hand of the Lord in Egypt: 
That is, had suffered an immediate and violent death there 
rather than be left to perish here by the lingering agony of 
starvation. The awful fate of the first-born in Egypt seemed 
preferable to that which impended over them now.— The flesh 
pots, ... . bread to the full. These words show that the servile 
labors to which they had been subjected did not involve 
stinted supplies of food. They were fed abundantly, either 
by the officials of Pharaoh or by the resources of their own 
fruitful region. in Goshen.—To kill this whole assembly. A 
cruel charge, but people prone to murmur are not in the 
habit of weighing their words. 

Verse 4.—I will rain bread from heaven. These words mark 
at the outset the strictly supernatural character of the supply. 
Attempts have often been made to explain this as sifmply an 
unusual quantity of the natural manna still found in the 
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a of Sinai,—a sweet juice which exudes. from the 
trunk and branches*of the tarfa, a sort of tamarisk, in warm 
weather, and in the form of small globules falls down upon 
the leaves and branches below, whence it is gathered in the 
morning. But the differences are great. That which God 
sent from heaven was picked up not simply under trees, but 
anywhere. The quantity gathered in a single day was more 
than the whole annual supply of the natural manna, The 
supply ceased on the sabbath day. It became offensive if 
kept over one day. It could be ground and baked so as to 
serve the purpose of bread instead of being merely a medi- 
cine or a condiment. There is, therefore, no reason to doubt 
that the words of Moses are to be taken literally, and God 
made a miraculous provision for the needs of the people.— 
A certain rate every day. In the margin, “the portion of a 
day in his day ;” that is, a daily portion every day. No sup- 
ply in advance, but simply daily bread.—That I may prove 
them. Put to the test their patience, faith, gratitude, and 
obedience. There was a constant probation of Israel during 
the whole period of this heaven-sent food.— Whether they will 
walk in my law, or no. The first trial of this kind is given in 
a subsequent portion of this chapter. The people were 
bidden to collect only what was needed for present wants, and 
were expressly forbidden to retain any over till the next day,— 
the object being to keep them sensible of their constant de- 
pendence upon the divine bounty. But, notwithstanding, 
some of them, unwilling to trust the Lord, attempted to pre- 
serve a portion to the second day. But, we are told, it bred 
worms, and became offensive. They did not walk in Jehovah's 
law, and suffered in consequence. 


Verse 5.—On the sixth day. On this day the people were 
to gather and prepare twice as much as on any other day. 
Why? Because it was the sabbath (verse 23). This circum- 
stance proves to any unprejudiced mind that the seventh day 
was previously known to the people as a day separate from 
all others, because set apart for rest and worship. Otherwise 
it seems impossible to account for the giving of the command, 
or for the way “in which it was received. Nor can any account 
of this fact be suggested that is so reasonable as that which 
supposes it to be the memorial of the ancient institution in 
the Garden of Eden, when God blessed the sabbath day and 
hallowed it; that is, set it apart for sacred uses. It is quite 
possible that under the pressure of heathen task-masters in 
the house of bondage the day may have lost some of its 
sacredness, or fallen into partial neglect, and that with a view 
to counteract this unfortunate degeneration God was pleased 
to make this arrangement in regard to the manna. As a 
work of necessity, sabbath gathering would have been allow- 
able, but this only made the divine regard for the day the 
more noticeable. 


Verse 6.— Moses and Aaron said. Having, of course, been 
previously informed of the Lord’s purpose.—At even. The 
interposition by which the people would have a substitute for 
the regretted “ flesh pots” of Egypt was to take place at the 
close of the day, as the corresponding one in regard to bread 
was to occur at its opening.— Ye shall know that the Lord. 
They would learn it in the most thorough manner. They 
seemed now to ascribe their desolate condition to Moses and 
Aaron, and to charge them with wickedness and folly ; they 
would soon see that God was the author. of the exodus. The 
miracle of the flesh is like that of the manna. The latter 
was a miraculously increased and improved supply of that 
which already existed; so the former took a well-known 
bird, not at all rare in that region, and brought it to the camp 
at such time and in such quantity as indicated a supernatural 
providence. With the quails covering the camp just at the 
period foretold, Israel learned that it was the Lord that had 


brought them out of Egypt, and was still their guide and 
benefactor. . 


Verse 7.—In the morning. That immediately following the 
evening mentioned in the previous verse.—The glory of the 
Lord. This evidently refers to the manifestation mentioned 
in verse 10, when a dazzling brightness, bursting through the 
pillar of cloud, proclaimed the immediate presence of 
Jehovah (compare 40: 34 and Num. 14:10). Yet the paral- 
lelism with the mention of “even” in the verse preceding 
seems to indicate at least a subordinate reference to the first 
appearance of the manna after the dew had evaporated. The 
abundant supply of wholesome, nutritious food thus con- 
veniently placed within reach of all was a vivid expression 
of “the glory” of Him for whom nothing is too hard.— For 
that he heareth. The reason of the divine manifestation was 
that the people’s murmurings were really directed against 
him, and he in his long-suffering, mercy, and love would give 
them another proof of his power and faithfulness, and show 
them the unreasonableness of their impatience and unbelief. 
—And what are we, ete. Jehovah has taken the case in hand, 
for we are only the executors of his will. All that we have 
done has been in obedience to the divine direction, and there- 
fore your murmurs have gone beyond us and reached him in 
whose name we act. 

Verse 8.—This verse as it stands in the common version is 
obscure, and in the Hebrew is difficult. It may be rendered 
thus: “And Moses said, Since Jehovah shall give you in the 
evening flesh to eat, and in the morning bread to the full ; 





since Jehovah heareth your murmurings which ye murmur 
against him, what then are we? Your murmurings are not 
against us, but against Jehovah.” The verse, therefore, is 
simply an expansion and confirmation of what was stated in 
the preceding verse. You thought that you were merely 
bringing a charge against Aaron and myself for rashness and 
folly in taking you out of Egypt and exposing you to the 
peril of starvation in the wilderness. But the Lord will 
presently show you in the most convincing manner that we 
have no authority except such as is delegated and ministerial. 
He will take upon himself the whole responsibility of bring- 
ing you into the peril in which you now are, and also of the 
deliverance from that peril.— Your murmurings are not against 


us. That is, according to a common Hebrew idiom, not so | 


much against us as against the Lord. The design of the seem- 
ing redundance of assertion is to bring out more emphatically 
the truth—often, alas! illustrated in Israel’s subsequent his- 
tory—that murmuring against their leaders implied a distrust 
of the divine mission of those leaders, and so assailed the 
truth and honor of Jehovah himself. The principle, of 
course, admits of a wide application. When men murmur at, 
or reproach any of, God’s ministers or people for what they 
do in obedience to an express command, it is not so much the 
mere human minister as it is the divine Author of the com- 
mand that is assailed. 

The manna is set forth by our Lord himself as a type of 
his relation to his people. “I am the bread of life.” The 
points of resemblance between the bread that perished of the 
old economy, and the living bread of the new, are many and 
striking, but even the statement of them does not belong 
here. Only one cannot omit the sharp contrast our Lord 
presented more than once to the Jews of his day. “ Your 
fathers did eat the manna in the wilderness, and they died. 
This is the bread which cometh down out of heaven that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die” (John 6: 49, 50), 


THE RAIN OF BREAD. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It need cause no surprise that only eight verses of the six- 
teenth chapter of Exodus have been chosen for our present 
examination. For if, after some careful study of the passage, 
I may be allowed a single remark, I should say that any 
preacher who undertook in one sermon, or any teacher who 
tried in a short lesson, to put forth all the story of the rain of 
bread from heaven which fell in the desert, will have no time 
to waste in the development of minor particulars. Said Eu- 
clid: “ Other things I know not ; this I know—the gods hate 
the curious and the too inquisitive.” 

T. Let us consider, first, the backward look of this bit of his- 
tory. It is just the culminating point of a fit of murmuring 
on the part of God’s people. And it shows vividly the sin 
and folly of persistent distrust, the wickedness of an ungrate- 
ful heart. 

1. Murmuring is a most unprofitable state of mind. It never 
did anybody any good since the world began. It was the chief 
source of all the trouble that befell those tribes on their 
journey. Once a child was reading, apparently absorbed in 
the act: her parent asked what was her book ; and looking 
up, she afiswered with a sudden overflow of tears, “O father, 
the people have begun to murmur again, and now God will 
have to punish them some more!” 

2. Murmuring is a most delusive disposition. It leads to 
dangerous self-deception in almost all instances. Christians 
reply to those who attempt to rebuke them, “ It is my tempera- 
ment.” It cannot be denied that some persons are more 
lively and bright than others. But what is called tempera- 
ment is often mere habit. Our dispositions can be weakened 
or strengthened by exercise. And whenever one is conscious 
of a tendency to melancholy or foreboding, he ought to put a 
most determinate check at that point in his character. No 
apology or extenuation is in order; he must change. 

3. Murmuring is a most unwelcome indulgence. It prejudices 
piety. It makes a Christian disagreeable. In an old volume 
ot The Spectator, Addison has recorded this: “ An aged gentle- 
woman, whom I shall conceal under the name of Nemesis, is 
the greatest discoverer of judgments I have met with. She 
can tell you what sin it was that set such a man’s house on 
fire, or blew down his barns. She has a crime for every mis- 
fortune that can befall any of her acquaintances. But when 
she hears of a robbery that has been made, or a murder that 


has been committed, she enlarges more on the guilt of the’ 


sufferer than on that of the thief or the assassin. In short, 
she is so good a Christian that whatever happens to herself is 
a trial, and whatever happens to her neighbors is a judg- 
ment.” 

4, Murmuring is a growing sin in the heart. See how these 
Israelites began, and see how far on they have got by this 
time. They were sullen at first, now they are suspicious. 
They openly find fault. They accuse Moses and Aaron of a 
plan to murder them all in the wilderness. They actually sigh 
for Egypt with all its horror and shame behind them, though 
Miriam’s song is still in the air! 

5. Murmuring is contagious, and propagates itself far and 
wide. As men say sometimes, “That disease is catching,” 
and so they beware of it. And what must a Christian be, 





when his neighbors shun him because of his disposition ! 
There is no more dangerous person on earth for a companion 
than just a chronic croaker. . 
“Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy.” 

Il. Let us consider, next, the present appearance of this 
bit of history. It illustrates three things at once: man’s 
perversity, God’s patience, and heaven’s sufficiency. 

1. The perversity is seen in the fact that these people gave 
implicit trust to their leaders and to God when under great 
perplexity, but now complain bitterly because they feel slight 
discomfort. They walked down into the Red Sea in the 
midnight without a hesitant step; but now they mourn over 
loss of onions and garlic and flesh pots (Num. 11: 5). What 
a cook’s list of dainties they manage to enumerate with a 
sigh for the free luxuries of Egypt! 

It is pitiable to think how some of even God’s dear chil- 
dren, who would be bravest under violent stress of danger, 
are insidiously betrayed by what is lowest and meanest in 
their hearts. The animal pulls down the spiritual nature. 
Little vexations make us petulant and revengeful. The 
light word of a criticism, the heat of a summer’s day, the 
frost of a winter’s night, the crying of a child in the next‘ 
chamber, turns us away into complaining, and starts hard 
speech and worse spite. And all this shows how much we 
need a new heart, and how much we need continuing grace 
after we get it. 

2. God’s patience is seen here in the immediate plan for 
the people’s relief he forms and announces. But although 
he does not in set terms rebuke these malcontents, he must 
not at all be understood as condoning their sin by his silence. 
For he declares that his purpose now is to give them a fresh 
trial to test their obedience: he is going to prove them 
whether they will walk in his law, or no; he is going to give 
them a chance to come to a better mind. " 

It is by such things always that the great goodness of God 
is made known to us zil. He is kind to the unthankful and 
the evil. Lord Bacon quotes an old Spanish writer as saying: 
“To return evil for good is devilish ; to return good for good 
is human; but to return good for evil is even godlike.” 
Certainly this is what our God often does; but it would not 
do for any of us to presume upon such wonderful long-suf- 
fering. Moses reminds those complainers in the camp that 
the Jehovah who had just come to them under a new desig- 
nation had been listening to all their wild words; and they 
should know in the morning and should know in the evening 
that, while he had been acquainted with their bad spirit, he 
was now just bearing with them and waiting for them to re- 
turn to him in faith and love. 

In ancient history we are told that there was once a statue 
of Jupiter erected at Crete ; but the Cretans were liars, and 
the maker of the stone image had fashioned it without ears. 
The exultant people may have been pleased to think they 
had a god who could not hear their falsehoods ; but they soon 
found that a deity who had no ears to hear prevarications 
had no ears to hear prayers either. We must remember 
that our God knows all our wickedness, and bears with us for 
a while ; but it is to test our obedience to his law. 

3. Heaven’s sufficiency is also illustrated here. For in the 
story the. promise takes a very significant and beautiful form ; 
God says he will “rain bread from heaven” for their need. 
With such an expression before them, it does seem difficult 
to see why expositors try to satisfy themselves with the drip- 
ping gums of the tamarisk trees, or anything else of the 
Sinai products for manna. If we find any miracle at all in 
this journey, it would certainly be here. But the monks 
offer these gums for sale there at the convent to-day. 

Most Christians of devout feeling would be better satisfied 
to let this entire matter take its eourse and make its impres- 
sion as miraculous. They would trust inspiration more quickly 
than scholarship. They would be content to think that the 
manna affords real proof of God’s thoughtfulness in providing, 
of angels’ zealous fidelity in ministration, and of heaven’s in- 
exhaustible affluence for human want. So they should quote 
the words of Asaph: God “rained down manna upon them 
to eat, and gave them of the corn of heaven: man did eat 
angels’ food ; he sent them meat to the full.” See Psalm 78: 
22-25. And then they would quote the words of Paul: “ My 
God shall supply all your need according to his riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus” (see Phil. 4: 19). 

III. Let us consider, once more, the forward reach of this 
bit of history. We cannot imagine that its teaching ends with 
the Old Testament. For even there we are told that a pot of 
manna was to be preserved in the Ark of the Testimony among 
the holiest memorics Israel ever had to cherish for all suc- 
ceeding generations (vs. 32-36). This was deemed to be of 
sufficient significance for a definite mention far over in the 
New Testament (Heb. 9: 4). 

1. It was designed to be a type of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Familiar enough are the analogies, and quite simple. (1.) It 
came down to earth from heaven, as hedid. (2.) Every man 
must take it for himself as he would need to take his own food. 
(3.) It would work an individual experience of the new life; 
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the book of Wisdom says that in the day of it the manna 
tasted to every one as he pleased. (4.) It was free and suffi- 
cient for all: the rich and the poor, the sick and the well, the 
young and the old. (5.) It must be sought not once for all, 
but daily. (6.) It must be eaten ; it must become part of one’s 
self. (7.) It was exclusive; there was no other food so safe in 
the desert. (8.) It would cease only when no longer needed. 

2. It was accepted as a type by our Lord Jesus Christ. Now 
comes into study all of the sixth chapter of John’s Gospel: “As 
the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father ; so 
he that eateth me, even he shall live by me. This is that 
brea which came down from heaven: not as your fathers did 
eat manna, and are dead; he that eateth of this bread shall 
live forever.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

And they took their journey from Elim, and . . . came unto 
the wilderness (vy. 1). The Lord does not intend that his chil- 
dren shall stop always at Elim. Twelve wells of water and 
seventy palm-trees make altogether too easy living for those 
who are under training, and who have just set out on a pil- 
grimage. It is a part of the Lord’s plan that those whom he 
loves shall have a taste of bitter waters as well as of sweet, 
and of wilderness life as well as of life ina garden. There 
are Elims along the way of life; but they must be taken as 
along the way, and not as the end of it. When you are at 
Marah, where your heart thirst is mocked with bitterness, be 
cheered in the thought that this is only a station of your 
journey, and that Elim is just ahead.» When you are at Elim, 
rejoice in it, and get all the refreshing you can from its foun- 
tains and shades. When you must move on from Elim and 
be again in the wilderness, understand that Elim is not the 
place of your final rest, but there are better things in store 
for you than the best you had there. The best things to the 
child of God are always ahead, and leaving Elim, to cross 
the wilderness, is a move toward those best things. 

The whole ion . . . murmured against Moses and 

Aaron (vy. 2). Poor Moses and Aaron! If the water was 
scanty or bitter, they were blamed for it. If the weather was 
hot, it was held to be their fault, If the wilderness was hard 
to travel, who else was responsible? If provisions were 
short, they ought to have known better than to.come on such 
a tramp as this. And all the people were agreed as to where 
the blame lay, and were ready to join in grumbling because 
they were under such leaders. Yet, so far, the only persons 
who deserved no blame whatsoever on this journey were Moses 
and Aaron. There is one thing we ought to learn from these 
facts, and that is, that when everybody finds fault with those 
who are in authority, it doesn’t follow that the leaders are 
deserving of censure. The voice of the people is not the 
voice of Ged—on all occasions; not by a great deal. There 
is a vast amount of popular clamor against rulers and leaders 
that shows nothing more than the unreasonableness and the 
fault-finding nature of people generally. Rulers and leaders 
—rulers in the state, and the church, and the school, and the 
home, and in business establishments, and leaders in politics 
and in the community at large—may be, and often are, 
deserving of blame ; but some other evidence of this is needed 
than the fact that everybody growls about them. And who- 
ever is in authority must understand that his doing just right 
will not as a matter of course keep him from being found 
fault with by everybody. The whole congregation and the 
whole community like to find fault with somebody whenever 
things go wrong with them ; and they are pretty sure to do it, 
too, 
In the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh pots, and when 
we did eat bread to the full (v. 3). How much easier it is to 
remember the full flesh pots and the heaped bread baskets of 
the “ good old days” in Egypt, than to recall the wearisome 
brick-making and the bitter slavery, which then prompted 
our agonized prayers for deliverance! How much more 
natural it is to think of the few things we lack in our new 
life of to-day, than to consider the many and larger blessings 
of our contrast with former times! If we stop whining over the 
things we miss, long enough to hear what is said by those about 
us, we shall find the whole congregation recalling their memo- 
ries of the choicer family government, or the larger church at- 
tendance, or the greater interest in Bible study, or the purer 
political atmosphere, or the higher standards of popular moral- 
ity, or something else in former times which they think was 
better than that which we have. And if we stop long enough 
to examine inte the points in question, we shall find that we 
have made a positive gain just where the loss is mourned as 
greatest. Having stopped thus long, we had better not begin 
our whining again ; but determine to imitate the Israelites in 
something else than their longings after Egypt. 

I will rain bread from heaven for you ; and the people shall go 
out and gather a certain rate every day (v.4). Even when God 
opens the windows of heaven to supply the needs of his chil- 
dren he insists that they shall work for all that they get of it. 
God didn’t tell the people to lie flat on their backs with open 
mouths, that the manna might be rained directly down their 
throats. Nor did he heap up the manna so that they could 
fill their baskets without an effort. They must get up early, 





and go out about their tents, and pick up the manna bit by 
bit until they had enough to last the day through. There is 
no other way of getting our share of any bread from heaven. 
If we want Bible food for ourselves or others, we must “go 
out and gather a certain rate every day.” It takes some 
time to get enough together for a sermon, or a Sunday-school 
lesson, or “an off-hand talk” in prayer-meeting—with any 
nourishment in it; and even that will not answer for the 
days to come, if we attempt to keep it over when we might 
gather a fresh supply. If we want heaven-sent strength or 
wisdom or prosperity in our family or our business, we must 
expect to work for it. We have a right to look to heaven for 
more of daily bread than the wilderness itself could supply ; 
but we have no right to look to heaven to save us from the 
trouble and toil of going out to pick up a certain rate of that 
bread day by day. 

On the sixth day, . . . it shall be twice as much as they gather 
daily (v. 5). God will give a special supply for special needs. 
And the need of rest on his Sabbath is a need God is sure to 
recognize. He wants his children to observe that day, and to 
plan during the week so as to keep it sacred. God is just as 
ready now as in the days of the exodus to give an extra sup- 
ply of heaven-sent food during the working days of the 
week, to enable those who would honor him to refrain from 
their own pursuits on his day, And God is just as sure as 
always to see to it that there is no real gain in working seven 
days in the week. We can do more work and get more food 
in six days than in seven, But we can never have a profit- 
able sabbath unless we make provision for that day before it 
comes to us. It needs looking out for, at least as early as the 
day before. 

Your murmurings are not against us, but against the Lord 
(v. 8). There is a great deal of murmuring against the 
Lord in a back-handed way. Every time we find fault with 
the weather, it is the Lord we find fault with. So when we 
complain of our lot in life, or of our losses by death. So 
when we murmur at anything whatsoever which God has 
ordained. Even our fault-finding with those about us is 
often an indirect complaint of the Lord. When we rebuke 
some scholar or servant or clerk for being so stupid, or so 
awkward or so blundering, while that poor fellow is doing 
the very best he can, he might turn about and say to us re- 
proachfully, “ What am I? The Lord didn’t give me your 
sense and skill. Your murmurings are not against me, but 
against the Lord.” It ought to check the strain of our mur- 
murings, to consider how many of them are really directed 
against the Lord. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


This is a lesson for every-day life, and for everybody. It 
shows the needlessness of worrying over any lack of daily 
bread while God has a supply, the need of doing our part in 
making God’s gifts available, and the unreasonableness and 
sin of murmuring; the folly of fearfulness, the need of work 
fulness, the sin of fretfulness. 

However easy may be our lot at one time, we shall all see 
days of want and longing, when we recall former days of 
plenty, and are inclined to ask why we must suffer and be 
sore tried as now. Then is the time to look up to God, 
expecting him to open the windows of heaven and rain down 
angels’ food upon us. Then is the time, however, when we 
are commonly more inclined to look back to some Egypt out 
of which God has brought us, and wish for the good things 
we had there, than to look up to heaven and ask God for the 
good things from there which are to be had for the asking. 

There are no gifts from God which properly relieve us of 
the duty and the privilege of doing something for ourselves. 
We have daily work in securing daily bread, even when the 
bread is rained down from heaven. Work is for God’s honor 
and for our good. If any man will not work, neither let him 
eat. If he does eat, his eating will be of no advantage to 
him. It is a sad thing for anybody to be relieved of the 
necessity of work. Whoever is in that state, let him not say 
that God has brought him there. 

A love of work is not so natural as a love of grumbling. 
Not everybody works without being driven to it; but every- 
body complains or finds fault at one thing or another without 
being pressed to it. Murmuring is the common habit of 
man, as work is his common lot. Fault-finding is generally 
unreasonable, and unreasoning. We find fault with others 
when we are ourselves at fault; and the blame which we 
think we are laying on others we are really laying on God. 

God sees all our wants, and hears all our murmurings. We 
ought to trust him fully ; but we really murmur against him 
ungratefully. How good he is to bear with us so lovingly ! 

QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory. What trial did the Israelites experience 
soon after the destruction of their Egyptian foes? (Exod. 
15: 22.) How was the endurance of Moses’ faith again illus- 
trated? (15: 23-25.) What was the first covenant of the 
Lord with his people? (15; 26.) How is the checkered 
experience of the Christian pilgrim illustrated in the desert 





journey? (15: 27.) What was the place of encampment 
next after Elim ? (Num. 33: 10, 11.) 

Exodus 16 : 1—How far did the children of Israel journey 
in one month’s time? What was the name of their second 
month? Point out Marah, Elim, and the wilderness of Sin. 
Why are we not suffered to dwell long in Elim? (Heb. 13: 14.) 
What was the third trial of Israel’s faith, and what sinful 
wish and unjust accusation sprung from its failure? (vs. 2, 3.) 
Is their spirit common, or uncommon? In what did they 
recognize the hand of the Lord, and in what did they ignore 
his presence, as indicated in two clauses of the third verse? 
What remembrance should have inspired both faith and 
gratitude? With how meagre possessions does the apostle 
Paul enjoin Christians to be contented? (1 Tim. 6: 8.) 
When these fail, are they justified in murmuring, or are they 
not? Can they fail while we are abiding in Christ, or can 
they not ? 

Verse 4.—How does the Lord reward his ungrateful chil- 
dren? (Psa. 103: 10.) Give other examples of miraculous 
feeding (1 Kings 17: 6, 16; 19: 6,7; 2 Kings 7: 6,7, 16; 
Matt. 14: 19-21; 15: 36, 37). Why was the food which God 
provided for Israel made to descend from heaven? (John 
6: 33, 48.) For what purpose had the multitude sought 
Jesus on the occasion when these words were spoken? (6: 26.) 
Why did they regard Moses as superior to Christ ? (6 : 80-32.) 
What was the great distinguishing feature between the type 
and the antitype? (6: 49-51, 58.) What was God’s design 
in keeping Israel so completely and manifestly dependent 
upon himself? (Deut. 8: 2,3.) When did Jesus quote this 
last text? Is the life of the body dependent upon material 
food, or is it not? (John 6:54; Phil. 3: 21.) How would 
the gathering of their daily food “ prove” Israel ? 

Verse 5.—How early was the sanctity of the sabbath made 
known? (Gen, 2: 3.) How did Jesus justify the gathering 
of food on the sabbath? (Mark 2: 23-28.) Is it right or 
wrong, at the present day, to labor for our bread on Sunday ? 
What lesson had Israel failed to learn? (v. 6.) How was it 
re-given? (vs. 12-15.) What manifestation preceded the 
gracious supply? (vs. 7, 10.) Why is it sinful to murmur 
even against those by whose hand we are made to suffer? 
(v. 8.) How long must we feed on bread from a foreign land ? 
(v. 35.) How is it to the taste? (v. 31; Psa. 119: 103.) 
Why and where was an omer of manna preserved? (Exod. 
16: 32; Heb. 9:4.) How are we to keep in grateful remem- 
brance the true bread from heaven? (John 6: 53; 1 Cor. 
11: 26.) 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

Review the deliverance from slavery and death in Egypt, 
and the guidance of God in the Red Sea. What became of 
Pharaoh and his hosts? Who guided the Israelites safely ? 
What could they see day and night, which was the sign of 
his presence? Were they glad when they were safely across 


pthe sea and saw their enemies dead? They had a grand 


thanksgiving and rejoicing. Who once “stood afar off” to 
watch what would be done to the little ark in the rushes? 
She who was that little girl was in the company who rejoiced 
and gave thanks, and she led all the women in their songs 
with music and dancing. Get your mother to read it with 
you, and you will know the meaning of the words they sang, 
and the instruments of music they carried with them. How 
old do you think Miriam was? How many years was Moses 
in the palace? How many a shepherd in the wilderness? 
How old was Moses when he led the people out of Egypt? 
Aaron was three years older, and Miriam nine or ten years 
older than Moses. The wise, watchful little girl grew to bea 
wise woman, and was called “the prophetess.”’ 
what became of her, and where she died ? 

The Israelites traveled on, and then stopped at Elim,—a 
pleasant shady place, with good running water. Then they 
journeyed ; and in one month from the time they left Egypt 
they were far out in a lonely desert, thirsty, hungry, and 
homesick even for the old life as slaves in Egypt. From the 
map in the Scholars’ Quarterly, you can outline on the board 
the course of travel, with some description of the various 
points. 

Did the people remember how they sang and praised God ? 
Did they think of the blood-stained doors, and remember who 
saved them? Yes, they remembered ; but they said, “ Would 
to God we had died by the hand of the Lord in Egypt!” 
They remembered the bread they ate there, for the Egyptians 
were willing to feed them well, so they could labor for them, 
and they complained against Moses and Aaron: “ Ye have 
brought us forth into this wilderness to kill this whole assem- 
bly with hunger.” Did God punish them for their complain- 
ing? He said to Moses, “I will rain bread from heayen for 
you; the people shall gather it every day, for I will prove 
whether they will walk in my law or no.” What had God 
done for them? Delivered, led, now they were to be fed, by 
his hand; He told Moses how it should be, and what the 
people should do, and then Moses told the people. “ At even, 
then ye shall know that the Lord hath brought you out from 
the land of Egypt.” “In the morning, then ye shall see the 
glory of the Lord.” Against whom had the people com- 
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plained? Moses said, “He heareth your murmurings against 
the Lord.” Did God pity and feed them from heayen? In 
the evening great flocks of quails came up and covered the 
whole camp, so they had meat for all to eat. In the morning 
they looked out, and all over the ground were little white 
grains, round like a seed, sweet to the taste, and ready to be 
made into bread. Do you recollect what the people called 
it? Im the Seventy-eighth Psalm, Asaph calls the manna 
angel’s food. Why did he call it so? 

, Each man was to gather in the morning enough for all the 
family for that one day,—for it would not keep over night, and 
with each morning came a fresh supply. On the seventh 
day they found none. On the sixth day, they were to gather 
twice as much, and it kept sweet and fresh all the seventh 
day. What was God teaching them to keep holy? This 
food they call manna, it is called “bread from heaven” and 
the “corn of heayen.” Could the people forget God as they 
gathered or baked or ate, and they knew it was not from seed 
they had planted or harvests they had gathered, but daily 
blessing in daily bread rained down upon them wherever 
they went for forty years. From whom do your daily bless- 
ings come? Do you ever murmur or complain? God told 
them to keep a memorial of how they were fed in the desert; 
to fill a golden pot with manna to be kept always. So they 
kept it as a memorial for long years after they arrived in the 
Holy Land. Did it spoil? Ob no! when it was kept in 
obeying him, he preserved it as he did every sixth day. 

What do you call wonders which only God can do? This 
was a miracle six times a week for forty years, and every 
time it was a picture or type of One who should come down 
from heaven to feed the soul as daily food feeds the body. 
Who said, “I am the bread of life”? Do you know when and 
where he said so? One day he saw a great hungry multi- 
tude, and in all the company no one had any food except one 
little lad with his basket, and in it five round brown loaves 
and two small fishes. Jesus made the five thousand men and 
the women and children sit down in companies on the green 
grass ; and when his hands took the loaves and he gave thanks, 
and his disciples went among the people, everybody had 
enough and instead of one basket, twelve baskets full were 
left. The next day, over the other side of the lake, Jesus 
talked about it, and of what we are learning to-day. The 
people said, “ Our fathers did eat manna in the desert.” And 
when Jesus said to them our golden text, he said, “The bread 
of God is he which cometh down from heaven.” How 
many years before Christ did their fathers go out of Egypt 
* into the wilderness? Nearly all who started died before 
they got to the promised land. Did the bread rained from 
heaven keep them from dying? Jesus said, “ Your fathers 
ate manna in the wilderness, and are dead.” “I am the 
living bread, if any man eat of this bread he shall live for- 
ever; and the bread that I will give is my flesh which I 
will give for the life of the world.’ What did Jesus mean 
by that? . 

Do you suppose any of the Israelites refused to eat manna? 
Did any say, I will wait till I am nearer starving? Did any 
say, I don’t believe it will stop my hunger? Are there any 
as foolish now who refuse the bread of life,—Jesus, who came 
down from heaven,—and will not have their souls fed and 
saved forevermore ? 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Few realize the worth of the common gifts of life till the 
lack of them is felt. Three days of Egyptian darkness would 
teach some of us more of the value of sunlight than we have 
so far learned all our lives. ‘Water becomes all at once a 
very valuable thing to the shipwrecked sailors who find 
themselves adrift and their water exhausted. Many a child 
never realizes what home is, till he has strayed away in the 
great city, and finds out what it is to be, for a little time, 
homeless and friendless. When the Lord, that the people 
might feel their need, had withdrawn the open vision from 
Israel, we read that the word of the Lord became very 
precious in those days. So God brought the Israelites into 
the desert that they might feel their need of his gifts, and 
their dependence on him. 

When a wise father withholds food from a child, it is for 
the child’s good. He wishes that the pampered stomach 
should have a time of rest in which it may regain its lost 
tone. God sometimes teaches his children in the same way. 
When he sends hunger and thirst upon us, it is that we may 
be the better prepared for the future supplies which he has 
promised. God sends no desire without providing in some 
way for its gratification. All the needs of our physical 
nature have in nature a physical supply. And so is it in the 
spiritual sphere. 

In one of Krummacher’s Parables, a mother weeping over 
a dead child is asked by her surviving child where his little 
brother is. In reply, she tells him that he is amidst the joys 
of heaven. Then the boy asks in wonder, “Mother, why 
weepest thou?” Sowe may ask in wonder why the Israelites 
murmured after all God’s goodness to them, or why we our- 
selves are so ungrateful after his goodness to us, 

Need Felt.See Gotthold’s Emblems, p, 43, No, 9.—The 
Poverty of the Children of the Rich ; Foster’s Prose [lustra- 


tions, First Series, p. 471, 3 4108,—The Sinner’s Need ; Second 
Series, p. 512, 2 10008,—“ Who shall carry me over the 
river?” Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 571, 3 3400,— 
Man’s Need of Redemption. 

Supply Promised.—See Foster’s Prose Illustrations, p. 471, 
2 4109,—A Present Help; 2 4110,—An Incident in the Life 
of Dr. Harris; 2 4111,—Need and Supply ; p. 610, 2 5548,— 
The Source of Supplies ; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 
162, 3 934,—The Fulness of Christ ; 3 937,—-Enough for All. 

Murmurings Rebuked.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 
ings, First Series, p. 368,—Examples and Similes ; Second 
Series, p. 240,—A Reason for Murmuring ; Gotthold’s Em- 
blems, p. 310, No. 221,—Good Weather ; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 464, 3 4053,—The Dream of Uri 
(see also in Krummacher’s Parables); 34060,—The Useless- 
ness of Murmuring ; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 25, 
@ 158,—Its Uselessness, p. 302, 2 1720,—The Evil of Discon- 
tent; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 545, 2 1897,—The 
Reflex Influence of Murmuring. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


BREAD FROM HEAVEN. 





THE BREAD OF GOD 18 HE WHICH 


COMETH DOWN FROM HEAVEN. 





LORD, EVERMORE GIVE US THIS BREAD. 


HE HEARETH YOUR MURMURINGS. 


| YOUR FATHER KNOWETH WHAT THINGS 
YE HAVE NEED OF. | 


GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD. 


HE THAT COMETH TO ME 
| SHALL NEVER HUNGER. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 

From the language in verse 1 it is not to be understood 
necessarily, or even with any degree of natural probability, 
that the children of Israel journeyed all in a body together 
from Elim to the wilderness of Sin. The “congregation” 
does not mean the body of the men, or of the people, gathered 
together ; it means all those who form the congregation, 
whether present or not. The sense ofthe passage therefore is, 
“and all the congregation had come . on the fifteenth 
day of the second month,” etc. Itis scarcely reading between 
the lines to understand from the Hebrew that the congregation 
came by detachments; it is rather more natural to under- 
stand it so than to think for a moment that the congregation 
went together in a body. 

Moreover, it would have taken a very large body, a very 
long procession, to have been so long in passing from Elim to 
the first desert station. That distance was scarcely a day’s 
journey. The desert, now Debbet (or ’Ardh) er-Ramleh, 
named from its sand, here stretches nearly across the penin- 
sula in asouth-easterly direction, between the limestone o 
Et-Tih and the granitic rocks of Sinai. The whole road from 
the Red Sea, at that period, was in good order; so kept by 
the Egyptians who worked the mines at Sarbut el-Khadim. 
One day’s passage would not occasion such a lack of bread— 
accustomed as Orientals are to privation—as to make the 
people murmur ; but the time of a month consumed in their 
journey thus far would sufficiently explain it, 

The “murmuring” against Moses and Aaron is expressed 
in the original not by a word which means to complain only, 
but to do it in a stiff-necked, persistent, obstinate way. By 
etymology it might almost mean, “ refused to go farther ;” 
though that is not its meaning by usage. The children of 
Israel plainly refer in verse 3 to the last plague of the Egyp- 
tians, and the expression of their lips means that they wished 
that they had even neglected the passover, or to take the first 
step to be rid of the death which came upon the Egyptians, 
let alone the first step towards departure from the land. Of 
course this expression is the language of passionate hyper- 
bole, to be classed with modern and occidental wishes for 
death. The longing for the flesh pots of Egypt leads them 
even to give the flesh pots their Egyptian name. 

“ Eat bread to the full” is a phrase which is not altogether 
hyperbole. The long fasts which the Orientals have now and 
then ® endure prepare for unlimited gorging and surfeiting. 
The same thing is seen in books which relate travelers’ adven- 
tures among certain tribes in Africa, the South Seas, and 
some of our American Indians. So it is scarcely fair to lay 


claim to this as an exclusive orientalism. It is the character- 





istic of those who know only the present moment, are careless 





of the future, impatient, and improvident. The philosophy 
of it appears in 1 Corinthians 15 : 32. 

But of course the “eat bread” is not to be taken in strict 
literalness. The “bread” stands for all manner of food. 
Where the same transaction is narrated in Numbers 11, the 
“bread” appears to expand itself into the “ fish ” which they 
ate “in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic.” 

It may be worth while to follow this march a little more 
closely, and see what cause the Israelites had for their mur- 
muring. By referring to Numbers 33: 9-11, it will be seen 
that the present lesson omits one camp on the way; that is, 
“by the Red Sea.” From the Wady Gharandel they would 
have to go to the east of a mountain whose foot forbids passage 
by the sea, and come by Wady Taytbeh to a point near Ras 
Abt Selimeh. Thence they would go by the Wady Shelal 
into the wilderness of Sin almost immediately. It is 
not very probable that they followed much farther the road 


.| which brings up at Sarbut el-Khadim. They would have 


shortly to turn southward toward the Wady Maghara (incor- 
rectly, Mughara) where some of the most learned Egyptolo- 
gists locate the Egyptian mines of Tmafka (to which also 
there was a good Egyptian road under Ramses II.), and 
identify it with the station Dophka; the next after that of 
our lesson. Now what sort of a march they must have had 
from the port of Ras Aba Selimeh may be best imagined by 
citing the words of Ebers: “ At the entrance of the Wady 
Shelal there met them new, never before seen formations of 
fearful wildness and rough, inhospitable barrenness. The 
grandeur of Alpine nature, which enraptures us, awaked hor- 
ror in the bold hearts of the Romans, and still within a com- 
paratively recent period, was to our ancestors a thing of hor- 
ror, and one that excited a shudder. Hemmed in and squeezed 
by narrow gorges, which seemed to offer no outlet, threat- 
ened by overhanging rocks which seemed ready to plunge 
down upon them, wearily climbing and stumbling over the 
hard loose stones up rocky paths on whose edge no blade of 
grass could thrive after which the thirsty tongue of their 
cattle could reach, they made their journey thence. Close 
jammed in the defiles the flocks of sheep were bleating, the 
lambs were moaning, waiting for the advance of the men, 
women, and children. The stretch which lay behind the 
travelers had brought them few enough joys; the way which 
now opened before thea must have appeared to them as a 
high road leading to death and destruction. Let one read 
our description [which follows in detail] of these stages, let 
him imagine the wearied, fainting throngs in these naked 
defiles and mournful depths, everywhere shut in as with 
walls, and he will understand the cry of anguish which the 
third verse of the sixteenth chapter of Exodus has preserved 
for us.” 

By further comparing the narrative in Exodus with that 
in Numbers 33 and 11, it will be seen that the supply of 
quails did not begin with the manna, and that when it did 
come, it lasted a month at least before the punishment for the 
lust after fiesh came at Kibroth Hattaavah. Not unlikely 
they passed through the region where the manna of to-day is 
most abundant, before they had the birds. But the manna of 
to-day is evidently a different affair from that which fed the 
Jews. It is most abundant in the Wady Feirdn, though 
the tarfa, or tamarisk, shrubs which furnish it, begin at the 
Wady Gharandel. The manna is an exudation from the 
twigs, is most abundant when the spring rains have been 
most plentiful ; and it is gathered from towards the last of 
May to the beginning of July. Itis “a sweet, sticky, honey- 
like mass, which falls to the ground in heavy drops,” and is 
gathered by the Bedwin, put into skin bottles, partly eaten 
on bread, partly sent to Cairo t market, and partly deliv- 
ered (as a proprietary right) to the monks of the convent of 
St. Catharine at Sinai. The prior of this convent keeps it in 
as cool a cellar as he has, and sells it at exorbitant prices to 
travelers and pilgrims, in little tin cases. 

It is said that the exudation is occasioned by a little insect 
which pierces the tender bark of the twigs. It is not 
only picked up from the ground, but taken from the twigs 
themselves, and also picked off from the beards of goats 
which browse among the tamarisks. The Arabs clean out 
the dirt before they dispose of the manna. 


It is interesting to note that while Hebraists generally con- 


sider the manna of the Bible to have been named from the 


Hebrew interrogative for “ what?” yet the Egyptians appear 
to have known of the drug of modern times, by the name 
“mannu.” In the Hebrew it is “man;” identical with the 
interrogative: on the hieroglyphics the drug “ mannu” is 
described as a clear substance similar in appearance to resin. 
Mannu is almost identical with the “man h@” ( 7. ¢., what is 
it?) rendered “It is manna” in Exodus 16: 15 in our Eng- 
lish Bible, byt retained untranslated in the Vulgate. The 
Septuagint retains the simple “man.” Our “manna” comes 
from the New Testament in the Greek and the Vulgate, 
which may again have come through the Syriac. 

The quails are still abundant in the Sinaitic peninsula; 
and the miracle of the quails, like that of the passage of 
the Red Sea, was the miraculous employment of natural 
causes. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


A VISIT TO ’AIN QADIS: THE SUPPOSED 
SITE OF KADESH-BARNEA. 
{H. Clay Trumbull, in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund.) 

Among the unsettled sites of the desert of the exodus, 
none is entitled to more prominence than Kadesh-barnea. 
Dean Stanley says: “There can be no question that, next 
to Sinai, the most important resting-place of the children 
of Israel is Kadesh.” Professor Palmer adds: “ This is 
perhaps the most important site in the whole region, as 
it forms the key to the movements of the children of 
Israel during the forty years’ wanderings.” And Dr. 
William Smith declares: “To determine the position of 
Kadesh itself is the great problem of the whole route.” 
Yet there is a remarkable barrenness of material for the 
settlement of this important question, supplied by the 
notes of travelers in the desert; and any fresh contribu- 
tion to that material is likely to be heartily welcomed by 
biblical scholars everywhere. 

In 1842 the Rev. J. Rowlands of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, discovered a fountain bearing the name 
Kadés, or Qadis, a name having the same meaning as the 
Hebrew “Kadesh,” and was confident that this was the 
site of Kadesh-barnea. His account of his discovery 
was published in the Appendix to Williams’s “ Holy 
City,” with his reasons for deeming it the disclosure of 
the long-desired site. At the same time, he made men- 
tion of two other wells, neither of which, however, had 
been visited by him, bearing “ the names of Adeirat and 
Aseimeh, sometimes called Kadeirat and Kaseimeh,” 
which in his opinion represented Adar and Azmon of 
the southern boundary of Judah. This reported dis- 
covery by Mr. Rowlands has been a fruitful source of 
discussion for now nearly forty years. The probable 
correctness of his conclusions has been recognized by 
such scholars as Ritter, Kalisch, Keil, Kurtz, Schultz, 
Winer, Professor Palmer, President Bartlett, and others 
well known in Germany, Great Britain, and America. 
On the other hand, it has been opposed by Robinson, 
Stanley, Porter, Espin in the “Speaker’s Commentary,” 
Hayrfan in “ Smith’s Bible Dictionary,” and many others. 

It is a singular fact that in all these years the site thus 
discovered by Mr. Rowlands has never been revisited. 
Indeed, it has been questioned if he did not confuse the 
names and the wells, Kadés and Kadeirét. Dr. Rob- 
inson distinctly declares that he did so. Espin follows 
Robinson in this error, and on the topography of “ El 
Ain,” the location of Kadeirat, builds up an argument 
against the identification of Kadés or Qadis with 
Kadesh-barnea. Even Professor Palmer, who agrees 
with Rowlands in his main conclusion, and confirms his 
reasoning with cogent arguments, thinks that Rowlands 
wrongly applied the name ’Ain Qadis “to ’Ain el Qad- 
eirat, some miles farther northward, and seems not to have 
visited this spot [the true’ Ain Qadis] at all. President 
Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, in his “From Egypt to 
Palestine,” while favoring Rowlands’s identification, is 
confident, after a visit to the region in question, that 
there is no such fountain as ’Ain Qadeirdt, and that 
Rowlands was mistaken in both the location and the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of ’Ain Qadis. 

Apart, therefore, from the discussion over the identi- 
fication of ’Ain Qadis with Kadesh-barnea, there has 
been no little confusion as to the facts of the location 
and surroundings of the well itself. No traveler, except 
Mr, Rowlands, has ever reported a visit to ’Ain Qadis, 
until President Bartlett found a well in that region 
which he supposed to be the one seen by Rowlands, 
although it did not meet the published description of it. 
’Ain Qadeirét has never been reported as visited; and 
its existence has been squarely denied, The question is 
therefore still an open one. Are there three wells, or 
two; or is there only one in the region of this supposed 
site of Kadesh ? 

A scholar so familiar with both the Land and the 
Book as Dr, Thomson, says on this subject, in his latest 
work, “ Southern Palestine and Jerusalem:” “When I 
was at Mr. Rowlands’s Muweilih, I made diligent 
inquiries about Kadesh; but both our own Arabs and 
other Bedawin we met in the neighborhood were either 
absolutely ignorant of such a place, under any possible 


pronunciation of the name, or they purposely concealed | 


their knowledge of it.” Referring to the “ singularly 
brief and unsatisfactory” descriptions of it already 
given to the public, Dr. Thomson very naturally adds: 
“One sadly wants a little more information in regard to 
several points;” “for if ‘Ain Gadis be in reality the 


Kadesh-barnea in the wilderness of Paran, . . . itis one 








of the most interesting sites in the entire history of the 
Hebrew Wanderings.” 

In view of this state of the case, I am sure that a 
report I am now enabled to make of a personal visit to 
each of the three wells in question will be a matter of 
interest to all who are familiar with Bible geography. 

About the 1st of April of this year, while crossing the 
Desert from Kala’at Nakhl to Hebron, I determined to 
satisfy myself concerning the existence and relative posi- 
tion of these three wells. Turning eastward from Wadi 
Jerar, at about latitude 30° 28’ N., and longitude 34° 20’ 
E., I went on for three hours, to Jebel el Hawwadeh, over 
which I passed into Wadi Qadis. Folldwing up this 
wadi, in a direction a little north of east, for three hours 
more, I came to the place so glowingly described by Mr. 
Rowlands, and found it all that he had pictured. It was 
an oasis unapproached by any I had seen in the desert 
since leaving Feir4n, and not surpassed, within its limits, 
by that. It was carpeted with grass and flowers. Fig- 
trees laden with fruit were against its limestone hillsides. 
Shrubs in richness and variety abounded. Standing out 
from the mountain range at the northward of the beauti- 
ful oasis-amphitheatre, was the “large single mass or 
small hill of solid rock” which Rowlands looked at as 
the cliff (sela) smitten by Moses to cause it to “ give forth 
its water’ when its flowing had ceased. From beneath 
this cliff came the abundant stream. A well, walled up 
with time-worn limestone blocks, was the first receptacle 
of the water. Not far from this was a second well simi- 
larly walled, supplied from the same source. Around 
both these wells were ancient watering-troughs of lime- 
stone. Several pools, not walled up, were also supplied 
from the stream. On from the line of these pools, a 
gurgling stream flowed musically for several hundred 
yards, and then lost itself in the verdure-covered desert. 
The water was clear and sweet and abundant. Two of 
the pools were ample for bathing. Before the cliff, and 
around its neighboring wells, camel and goat dung was 
trodden down as if by the accumulations of centuries, 
showing that the place was much frequented for water- 
ing purposes. . 

Mr. Rowlands was certainly correct as to the name, 
the general location, and the description of this remark- 
able place. It is Qadis (LpyJs)- There is a Jebel Qadis, 
a WAdi Qadis, and an ’Ain Qadis. It is quite as far to 
the eastward as he put it, fully twelve to fifteen miles 
E.S.E. of his Moilabhi, or Ain Muweilih. The wadi at 
the head of which it is situated is an extensive and fer- 
tile plain, larger by far than Er Rahah before Jebel 
Misa, where the children of Israel received the Law. 
Remains of rude stone buildings and other ruins abound 
in the vicinity, showing that it was once a well-peopled 
region. 

From ’Ain Qadis I went to ’Ain Qadeirét. Coming out 
of the oasis above described into the main valley of Qadis, 
and following that westward for twenty minutes, I turned 
to the north-west, and went over a lofty mountain pass, 
Nakb Hawa, descending into Wadi Umm ’Ashin (or 
Hashin), where Sinaitic inscriptions were numerous, In 
two and aquarter hours after leaving ’Ain Qadis I reached 
the upper end of Wadi el ’Ain. Going down this, 
westerly, for half an hour, I came to one. of the several 
branches with which that wadi is spurred. and -turned 
up this in a north-easterly direction. At the entrance to 
this branch stands a noteworthy ruin, built of huge blocks 
of hammered stone laid in courses. It is a rectangular 
quadrangle, some seventy feet bv seventy-five, with 
double walls about six feet high. Along this branch of | 
Wadi el ’Ain I found vegetation increasing in fullness 
and beauty. Trees and shrubs and grass were in luxuri- 
ance. One tree, called by our Arabs a seyal, but differ- 
ing from the seyal of the lower desert, surpassed anything 

















I had seen elsewhere. The reach of its branches had a 
circumference of nearly 250 feet. It had a double trunk, | 
one arm having agirth of six feet, and the other of four and | 
a half. Soon I heard the sound of-running water. A 
channel of forty to sixty feet wide, bordered with flags, 
was the shallow bed of a running stream. At the head | 
of this was the fountain itself, pouring a rich stream o 
pure and sweet waters out of the hill-side, with a fall | 
of about seven feet, into a basin of some twenty feet sweep, 
and from twelve to fourteen feet deep. It was such a 
fountain as one would expect to find in the mountains of | 
Lebanon, rather than in the desert. There is no wonder | 
that the wadi containing it is called Wadi el ’Ain, the | 
Wadi of the Well. This fountain isthe ’Ain Kadeirat, or | 
Qadeirat .3\9), mentioned by Rowlands and Robin- | 
son, but net before visited by any traveler who has 
reported his visit. 

After finding these two wells I visited, on the day | 
following, the third well named by Rowlands ’Ain Kasei- 


| th 


meh, or Qasémeh (Xaxw5). It is several hours west 
and south of Qadeirft, and but little more than an hour 
from Moilahhi, or by ’Ain Muweilih, thought by many 
to be Hagar’sfountain. This place is by no means so note- 
worthy as either of the other two. It has been visited and 
described by several travelers. Professor Palmer mentions 
the place in “ The Desert of the Exodus,” Vol. II, p. 357. 
President Bartlett was evidently deceived by the wily 
Sheikh Suleiman into thinking that this Qasimeh was 
Qadis, hence his description of it is fuller and more 
enthusiastic than Professor Palmer’s. It is found in 
“Through Egypt to Palestine,” pp. 358-362 ; and I can 
vouch for its substantial accuracy, except as to name. 

It is therefore now clear that Mr. Rowlands was cor- 
rect in his reference to the three wells; that he did not 
confound, ’Ain Qadeirat with ’Ain Qadis; that he did find 
a well bearing the name Qadis, the Arabic equivalent 
of Kadesh; and that any argument based by Robinson 
or Espin or their followers on his supposed confusion of 
names and localities inevitably falls to the ground. Yet 
it by no means follows that the site of Kadesh-barnea is 
settled by this new contribution of facts bearing on that 
question. 

Among the reasons why ’Ain Qadis and ’Ain Qadeirat 
have not been found before during all these years of dis- 
cussion over them, it may be said that they are in the 
territory of the ’Azizimeh Arabs, while the guides of 
travelers from Nakhl to Gaza or Hebron are of the 
Teya&hah Arabs, who are not on good terms with the 
’Azazimeh. Moreover, the superstitious fears of the Beda- 
win make them unwilling to disclose to Christians what 
they deem the riches of their more sacred wells. Again, 
there are comparatively few who travel over this route at 
all. Peculiar circumstances, which it is not necessary to 
detail here, enabled me to accomplish my desire of finding 
the much disputed wells.* In reporting of them now, I 
hope to call fresh attention to the exceeding desirableness 
and importance of a careful survey of the Negeb and the 
Desert et Tih, with similar thoroughness to that already 
secured for Western Palestine and the lower Sinaitic 
Peninsula, 


*I owe much, for my success, to the intelligence and skill of my good 


dragoman, Mohammed Achmed, of 8 Silk Bazar, Alexandria. 
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iled and edited by E. M. H. 32mo, pp. 130. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph &Co. Price, 0 cents. 
The Chief End of Revelation. By Alexander Baimain Bruce, D.D., 
rofessor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church 


‘ollege, Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 278. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Price, 0 cents. 


The New Testament. With the readings and renderings preferred by 
the American Committee iucorporated into the text. By Roswell D, 


Hitchcock, D.D. 16mo, PP. xxx, 49%. New York: Fords, Howard, 
and Hulbert. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Proceedings of the Ninth National Temperance Convention. 8vo 
238. ew Y 


ork: The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. Price, 3 cents. 


A Report on the Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the United 
States. By Frank Wigglesworth Clarke,S.B. 8vo, pp. 219. Wasb- 
ington, D.C.: The Bureau of Education. 


} er the Attempted Assassination of President Garfield, together 


with a comune nistory of Charles J. Guiteau, etc. 16m 


0, Dp. 264. 
New York: S. Ogilvie & Co. Price, 50 cents. 





THE AUGUST. MAGAZINES. 


The reader of periodicals has been accustomed, for 
several years, to look forward with genuine interest to 
e“ midsummer holiday number ” of Scribner’s Monthly, 
assured of its bright and readable character, and ofthe 
brillianey of its artistic success. This year’s issue is no 
disappointment. To begin with, it actually succeeds in 
saying something new concerning Newport and vicinity, 
which it illustrates with pictures nearly all of which are 
unfamiliar. A graphic article on sights and people in 
Normandy is also made attractive by a fine set of new 
pictures, several of which are from noted paintings not 
hitherto made familiar by the burin. A paper on Ive- 
Yachting on the Hudson can hardly be called timely, 
though it certainly is refreshing. The other prose 
articles need no special mention, save the first of a series 
of papers on Poetry in America, by E. C. Stedman, 
which merits the most careful reading. To Mr. Sted- 
man’s conclusions we are by no means ready, in all 
eases, to give assent; but what he writes is both able 
and thoughtful, and represents a criticism that is more 
than the expression of a superficial opinion. Mr. Eugene 
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Schuyler’s historical series on Peter the Great has 
reached its tenth paper; it is trustworthy and scholarly, 
but we are sorry to have to say that it is very dull read- 
ing, and has been a disappointment, on the whole. The 
poetry of the number includes a tender and touching set 
of stanzas To My Dog Blanco, by Dr. Holland, who 
writes in them at his very best. 

In The Atlantic Monthly Mr. Howells makes his 
reappearance as a contributor, for the first time since his 
resignation of the editorship. Dr. Breen’s Practice is 
the title of his new story, which promises to be of some 
length. It begins excellently ; the opening pages are 
marked by the author’s usual neatness and /inesse, and 
algo promise somewhat of strength and power in the 
development of the story. Thus far, we are happy to 
say, the heroine has not gone to Europe; let us hope 
that she will stay at home in the months to come. We 
would hint to Mr. Howells, Mr. James, Mrs. Burnett, 
and the rest, that the device of sending their heroes and 
heroines across the Atlantic has lost the charm of novelty. 
Mr. E. P. Whipple’s chapter of Recollections of James 
T. Fields is especially interesting in its words concern- 
ing Hawthorne, to whom Mr. Fields was always a true 
and helpful friend. Mr. E. C. Stedman’s strong poem on 
the people who have made Concord, Massachusetts, 
famous,.is another worthy contribution to this.excellent 
number of the magazine. Lighter and less valuable 
papers are Mr. John Durand’s on French domestic life, 
and Mr. G. Van Rensselaer’s on the condition of art 
in New York. The poetry is rather below the proper 
mark. 

The artistic excellence of Harper’s Magazine is of the 
highest order, this month. The White Mountain pic- 
tures are strongly drawn and effectively engraved, and so 
are the portraits accompanying a sober and trustworthy 
article on the surrender of Cornwallis. How wella wood- 
cut can reproduce a painting in oil is shown by the 
engraving of one of Trumbull’s well-known pictures. 
The texture of this cut will well repay study. The reader 
will also be profited if he turns to the engraving in Mr. 
Mather’s paper on Water Routes from the Great North- 
west,—in that part of the magazine which is printed on 
cheaper paper and on a swift press,—and learns, from 
the poor results achieved, how much a slow and careful 
impression, on costly paper, has to do with the excellence 
of woodcut illustration. The English illustrations 
which are almost maliciously placarded as “engraved by 
Swain, in London,” are poorer than our own American 
pictures; but they are made to appear at an unfair dis- 
advantage by reason of their printing on the cheaper 
paper. Not all readers notice the part that paper and 
press-work play in woodcut printing; the work of the 
best engraver in the world can be made or marred by his 
printer. —Of the other articles in the magazine, the best 
is the second and concluding paper by Mr. Aldrich, on 
his Tangiers visit. 

Lippincott’s Magazine offers light and pleasant mid- 
summer reading in several of its articles: A Glimpse of 
the Cumberland Border, by Rose G. Kingsley—a daugh- 
ter of Charles Kingsley; The Home of the Giant Squid ; 
Felix L. Oswald’s chapter on the secretiveness of ani- 
mals; and Going to Housekeeping in North Carolina, by 
A. L. Bassett. 

Something of a curiosity in religious discussion is fur- 
nished in the two first articles in The North American 
Review: Mr. R. G. Ingersoll’s attack on Christianity, 
and Judge Jeremiah 8. Black’s defense of it. Mr. Inger- 
soll merely repeats his familiar “arguments ;” but Judge 
Black’s reply is of fresh and unusual interest. He is not 
a professed theologian ; all his life has been spent in 
forensic debate and other legal duties; but few Ameri- 
cans have so high a reputation for intellectual ability in 
controversy ; and here he turns his great powers to a 
somewhat unusual and most effective service. He 
believes, and he tells why he believes, and why the 
strength of the argument, merely—to say nothing of the 
announcement—is on the side of Bible truth.—Dr. How- 
ard Crosby writes a further chapter on the condition of 
crime in New York; Mr. John Roach urges the consider- 
able enlargement of the American navy; and Professor 





Simon Newcomb, in a paper which we can hardly pro- 
nounce of the highest value, discusses some questions | 


relating to the equipment and work of astronomical | 
observatories. 


NEW HELPS ON THE EXODUS. | 

Few books of the Bible possess a more varied interest for | 
teacher and scholar than those which tell of Israel's | 
exodus and wanderings, and the conquest of the Holy 
Land. All the subsequent literature of the Jews takes | 
its prevailing tone from this deliverance ; psalmist and | 
prophet alike accept it as a picture of the experience | 


of the people of God in all times,—past, present, and 
future. 


To the modern student of the Bible a fresher interest 
than ever before attaches to the period of the exodus, 
the researches of the scholars of this century having 
made available for him a perfect treasury of facts in con- 
firmation or illustration of the Bible story. It is true 
that few Sunday-school teachers have either the time or 
the means sufficient to enable them to make an extended 
study of the results obtained by modern Egyptologists ; 
that ig the more unnecessary, since there are a few com- 
pact manuals in the market, which are trustworthy in 
the main, and sufficiently full for the teacher’s purpose. 

An addition has recently been made to the small num- 
ber of such manuals by the publication of the second 
volume of the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Hours 
with the Bible.* This volume, which embraces the period 
from Moses to the Judges, is in some respects the most 
satisfactory of the popular handbooks on the subject. 
Dr. Geikie has made himself familiar with the results 
obtained by the best French and German scholars, as 
well as with those of the English, and presents them 
with a rare clearness and compression. Throughout the 
book.reference is constantly made in the footnotes to the 
authorities for the statements in the text, though this 
part of the work would have been improved by the addi- 
tion of references to English translations of the French 
and German works cited, where these exist. Ten per- 
sons would consult Ebers’s An Egyptian Princess, or 
Ewald’s History of the People of Israel for a single one 
who would recognize Eine Aegyptische Kénigstochter, or 
Die Geschichte des Volkes Israel. In spite of some serious 
blemishes, in erroneous deductions from isolated Scrip- 
ture texts, and in such minor critical errors as the refer- 
ence on page 179 to the Syriac where the Syriac Peshitto 
only is meant, and in the quite fanciful account, on page 
339, of the Latin numen, Dr. Geikie’s book affords the 
reader a trustworthy picture—clear in outline, bright in 
color, and commendable for balance—of the history of 
the children of Israel from the exodus to the establish- 
ment of judges over them after their settlement in the 
Holy Land. 

The same subject is treated from a different standpoint 
in The Mosaic Era,+ by the Rev. Dr. J. Monro Gibson, 
now of London, but formerly of Canada and the United 
States, and a member of the original International Les- 
son Committee. The ambiguous title of Dr. Gibson’s 
book is belied by its contents, which consist of a series of 
lectures on Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy, conducted on the same plan as the author’s previ- 
ous series on The Ages before Moses. These discourses, 
which are twenty-four in number, are favorable speci- 
mens of the popular expository sermon. In them little 
attention is paid to critical or historical details, though 
this side is not entirely neglected ; but the author’s effort 
is to bring out clearly the gospel in the Pentateuch,— 
the evangelical principles which lay hidden in the law 
and vne ritual. Israel’s history is taken as prefigurative 
of all Christian experience, and the lessons of the exodus 
and the wanderings are made to serve as warnings or 
encouragements to the Christian pilgrim of to-day. Dr. 
Gibson’s method a certain relationship to 
C. H. M.’s; but his style, though clear, has neither the sim- 
plicity nor the quaintness of that of Mr. Mackintosh. 
The teacher should, however, find his book a real aid to 
the study of the spiritual principles involved in God’s 
dealings through Moses with the Jews. 

In these two volumes Dr. Geikie and Dr. Gibson mutu- 
ally supplement each other, and the teacher who has 
both may safely conclude that he has very fair material 
in the line of helps to the intelligent understanding of 
the outer and inner meaning of the Mosaic dispensation. 
Dr. Geikie’s book supplies him with the Bible account 


in the light of modern discovery ; Dr. Gibson’s presents 


it in the light of the Cross. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
D. Lothrop & Co. will issue in book form, early jn 
the fall, George MacDonald’s Warlock o’ Glenwarlock, 
which is now appearing as a serial appendix to Wide 


| Awake. 





Another biennial supplement to Johnson’s Cyclopedia 
is now ready, and cam be had from the publishers, A. J. 
| Johnson & Co., bound in either green or black cloth. 
| Its price is $1. 10. 

Mr. John Burns of St. Louis, Missouri, announces for 
immediate publication, The Ready Helper for Christian 


* Ho Pa Sa Fg Bible, Vol. II. 12mo, pp. 52. New York: James 


ic Era. 12mo, pp. xiv, 30. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
Price, $1.50, 


a 
dgiph ac Co. 





Workers; a manual for the laborer in pulpit or private 
ministration, by the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Foy. 


There is a peculiar timeliness in the opening article 
of the Homiletic Quarterly for July. It is not often that 
one has in midsummer the opportunity of reading a new 
sermon for the close of the year, but the novelty of the 
experience should not interfere with its enjoyableness. 

Circular of information, No. 6, 1880, just published by 
the Bureau of Education consists of a very full report on 
the teaching of chemistry and physics in the United 
States, made to the department last autumn by Professor 
F, W. Clarke of Cincinnati. The report proceeds by 
states, and deals with each institution individually. An 
appendix contains a list of text-books in chemistry and 
natural philosophy, and statistical tables showing the 
instruction given in those branches in the public institu- 
tions of the United States. 

The final number of The Harvard Register is in many 
ways a noteworthy issue. It contains four numbers in 
one, namely, April, May, June, and July, 1881, extending 
from p. 185 to p. 438, with eight pages more containing a 
“list of authors” and an index to the volume now con- 
cluded. Sketches of Holmes, Thoreau, and Emerson 
form a portion of its biographical attractions. The brief 
account of the University Press at Cambridge, by Mar- 
shall T. Bigelow, A.M., is marred by one error. The 
author states that the second edition of the “ Collectanea 
Greca Majora” published by Hilliard and Metcalf, and 
dated 1811, “is probably the first Greek book ever printed 
in this country.” He has overlooked at least the first 
Greek Testament printed in America, by Isaiah Thomas, 
in 1800, at Worcester, Massachusetts ; Griesbach’s man- 
nual New Testament printed at the University Press in 
Cambridge in 1809; and the still earlier Enchiridion of 
Epictetus, published by Matthew Carey, at Philadelphia, 
in 1792. Another noteworthy contribution is by Pro- 
fessor Ezra Abbot, D.D., LL.D., on Dr. Caspar René 
Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Last Critical 
Edition of the Greek Testament. It is interesting to 
know that there is some prospect of this greatly desired 
Prolegomena being issued during the present year. From 
the first Dr. Gregory has been in constant correspondence 
with Dr. Abbot, who has revised his manuscript as far as 
it has. been prepared, and has also regularly read the 
proof-sheets. Some special investigations of Dr. Abbot’s 
are also to appear under his own name in the Prolego- 
mena. 





WORK AND | WORKERS 


CONVENTION ‘CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka_-....-~... August 11, 12 
Georgia, state, at Griffin ....-----.------. ..... August 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at Salem__........-.-- -@September 1, 2 
Pennsylvania, state, 4t Johnstown, ......-..-.- October 18-20 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester..........-. November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,...._._.....November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic__...._._.....--- November 15-17 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 


DU aries cab didibtolldidial gad datas tained August 2-12 
Wisconsin State Sunday-school Assembly, at Green Lake, 
000 a ois artis sss tenes mnie ine one August 2-12 
Chautauqua Sunday- achool Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Oe crisis prenatininmsiietaintiintae till ikeed Amiaimenaiiann August 2-18 


SUMMER CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 
Mr. D. L. Moody’s, at Northfield, Mass............... August. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—It is announced that the next meeting of the Rhode 
Island State Sunday-school Convention will be held at 
Providence, November 9, 10. 


—October 18-20 is the date fixed for the next con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. The place of meeting, as already announced, 
will be Johnstown. 

—Though all arrangements have not yet been com- 
pleted for the New England Sunday-school Assembly, the 
advanced programme just issued gives a sketch of the 
work which will probably be done at the Assembly. “The 
following lecturers are fully expected : The Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, Professor B. P. Bowne, Bishop. R. 8. Foster, 
the Rey. A. F. Schauffler, the Rev. Dr. J. B. Thomas of 
Brooklyn, New York, Professor J. W. Churchill of 
Andover, the Rev. Dr. L. T. Townsend, Chancellor ©. N. 
Sims, the Rev. A. E. Dunning, the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 
the Rev. Dr. D. Dorchester, the Rev. Dr. J. E. Kittredge 
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the Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow. It is hoped 
that the Rev. Dr. Tucker, John B. Gough, 
and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will speak 
during the assembly. General Grant is 
also expected to be present. Professor 
J. L. Corning will deliver two lectures on 
‘Art.’ The original Fisk Jubilee Singers 
will be in attendance every day during the 
Assembly. J. Vitale of Brooklyn, New 
York, will give a series of entertainments 
with his violin. Mr. R. 8. Holmes of 
Auburn, New York, will have charge of 
the Sunday-school normal department; the 
Rey. J. L. Hurlbut, of New Jersey, of the 
children’s department; and Miss Jennie 
B. Merrill, of the New York Normal Col- 
lege, of the primary teachers’ department. 
Professor James C. Sharp will give a bril- 
liantly illustrated lecture on ‘ Comets and 
meteoric showers,’ Professor H. E. Holt, 
of the Boston public schools, will have 
charge of the music, A New England 
segment of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle will build a camp-fire at 
9.30 P. M., Tuesday, August 80. Several 
‘ Round-table’ sessions will be held. The 
opening meeting will occur on Tuesday 
evening, August 23. The following is the 
programme for the evening: 7 o’clock, 
assembly bells; 7.30, assembly vespers ; 
8, the Framingham reunion,, greetings, 
songs by the Fisk Jubilee Singers, Chau- 
tauqua songs, etc. ; 9,30, fireworks ; 10,30, 
night bells.” It is also announced that 
the completion of the programme has been 
entrusted to the Rev. Dr. Vincent, whose 
services have been secured by the com- 
mittee as conductor of the Assembly for a 
term of five years. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Wyoming Territory held its first annual 
territorial Sunday- school convention, 
July 11-18, 1881. The opening exercises 
were conducted by the Rev. J. Y. Cow- 
hick, who referred to the recent opening 
up of the territory for whose future ad- 
vancement this formation of a Sunday- 
school Association was not one of the least 
encouraging signs. Mr. N. D. Hillis, the 
statistical secretary, reported a population 
of 20,788, with about 2,100 children of 
school age. There are twenty-four Sun- 
day-schools, into which have been gathered 
1,400 children, who are under the care of 
135 teachers. Eighteen Sunday-schools 
use the Intefhational lesson and keep open 
all the year, and in Laramie and Chey- 
enne the children in the Sunday-schools 
outnumber those in the day-schools, Gov- 
ernor Hoyt, of Wyoming Territory, spoke | ® 
n “The relation of the Sunday-school to 
the state,” and tellingly contrasted the 
aims and methods of non-Christian states 
with those of Christian nations. The 
attendance throughout the convention was 
good. After the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, Mr. A. 8. Peabody was appointed 
president. The next annual meeting will 
be held July 18, 1882. 


GENERAL. 

~—-Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey have 
definitely decided to sail for England with 
their families in September. 

—Sunday, October 16, and Monday, 
October 17, have been recommended by 
the committee of the London peso ag 
school Union as days of universal prayer 
for Sunday-schools. 


—Commendable enterprise is shown in 
the printed proceedings of the sixteenth 
annual convention of the Ulster County 
(N. Y.) Sunday-school Association. The 
report, which extends to ninety-five octavo 
pages, is printed with clear type on good 
paper, and contains, besides the proceed- 
ings of the convention, an interesting his- 
torical sketch of the Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. 

-~In the Red River Valley of Dakota, a 





missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union has been industriously planting 
Sunday-schools, for several months past, 
in new villages and settlements, often 
preaching the first sermon and holding 
the first religious service ever known in 
them. One was at Indian Farm, a terri- 
tory. covering twelve thousand acres; an- 
other was in a young town where a great 
distillery throws its baleful shadow, but 
where the growing Sunday-school will, it 
is hoped, prove an antidote and a blessing. 

—In April, 1879, the Children’s Special 
Service Mission of London commenced a 
new agency in the Children’s Scripture 
Union, a society the members of which 
bind themselves to read daily the list of 
daily portions selected for the year. The 
growth of the Union has been so rapid 
that already its membership exceeds eighty 
thousand, and is seattered through all the 
countries of Europe, and through America, 
Asia, and Africa. In Germany, Sweden, 
and Bohemia, branch societies haye issued 
membership cards in their own language. 
The membership card has also been printed 
in French, Italian, and Spanish, and trans- 
lations of the daily Scripture portions are 
issued monthly i in | Chinese. , 


"© BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
soription list at any time, The wniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for | co 
the months of Nowember and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea dwring these months 
in addition to the issue for subsoribers. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES, _ 











~The A. 8. T. Co. were the first to make a specialty of 
protectin § the toms of children’s shoes meee eee by 
lons are saved annually to 

they now offer their A. 8. T. Co. Black 

the Toetal, as they wear as well, and are A <y ob ection- 
able on the 1 oe J 


CHIPS from the WHITE HOUSE 


Or, Selections from the Speeches, Conversations, Dia- 
ries, Letters, and other writings of all the Presidents 
of the United States. 


Prepared by J. CHAPLIN. 
12mo, extra cloth, .... . - $1.50. 


——- 


It gives an idea of the mental force and style of our 
twenty presidents, and much insight into the course 
of American History and the almost infinite variety 
of questions with which public men have to deal. 


Nearly one hundred pages are devoted to extrac ts rom 
the Speeches and Writings of 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Commentary on-Exodus:. 


wn fine — * a rphy on Exodus. One of just 
y best for ers and Ministers, ners, Bao, yams 
hoor 4 wablisted’ at ‘he Lk wy low price of $1.25. 


B =. t- For sale 
‘i PPT riet a OBLIGATION: SOCIETY 
Ww. DRAPER. Publisher, ANDOVER, Mass. _ 


EDUCAT'CNAc 


~ Ohio Wesleyan University, 


PEN :to both sexes—with eo ogant home for young 
ladies Five buildi librari labora- 
tories and poe ctual average cost to young men 
for the last co 00. “Clas including all items, ~~ xy 
clothing. $155. (Stanaleat Scientific, Preparatory, 
Painting, ana Attend. I 1) 
Seances. ndance, . In college 
eee wee for Catalogue. College year, 
opt, 1h. ©. H. PAYNE, LL.D., President. 


Homes! SEMINARY F FOR XOUNG LAStEs. 
S Rovone, 00 begins Se 

Rev. W. M. WELLS, "Principal, Ligutstown, Noa. N. ot 
ARLINGTON SIN APY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, West Chest Pa. Next school year 

will commence SEPT TEMBER 19, 1881. ecdiem nee. 

Rgcadion beautiful; grounds, 27 acres; all ‘branches 
7 heed Terms, ize r school year. For circulars 

_RD INGTON, Ph.D., Principal. 


IMMEDIATELY! 
25 Young Mea and Women to 
prepare for Special Positions as 


Book-keepers, Penmon, Salesmen, tc. Situations Guaranteed. 

Address withstamp, COBB'S COLLEGE. Painesville, 0. 

VE. HADDOCK COLLEG _ uincy, Ill., for both sexes. 
© Beautiful $200,000 b ilaing. Degrees conferred. 
Boor and tuition only Fall term 
Sept.7. Write os & catalogue 








by per yea year. 
ddre 
LONG, LLD., President. 


Oakland Female Institute 


W. P. HUSSEY, Principal, - NORRISTOWN, PA. 


C 0 0 K’ Collegiate Institute, 


For onal LADIES, 
ular college course, Regul 4 


Pores ares, N. Y. 
location, Catalogu 
sent on application. GEO, 


COOK, Ph.D., Prin 


EBUCATIONAL. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. ‘ 


The +_* ete | bg this institution will n ae 
31. The si accommodations, and facili mee 


— the finest ti th th the. country. College, Pre 
ior wietcracaae pe ence,Commercial, 
ne A departmen timeited), superior character. 





sale, 


room, heating, tui- 
Soateen and most of the inci- 
and minor expenses for the whole term covered 
by advance payment of $57. Send for catalogue to 


G. M. STEELE, Principal. . 


Wesleyan University, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


Does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school, Three Four-year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all thecourses. 
First-rate facilities for thorough education of Col- 
legiate grade, classical or scientific. Post-graduate 
Courses. Free scholarships for students who are both 
indigent and meritorious. 


Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15. 


For catalogues, or for other information, address 


Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., President, 


WELIS | a FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ra, Cay aye Lake, N. 

Full coiteglate 6 Course of Study, with” ‘Academic or 
Prepara' tment. Superior facilities for In- 
strumental a and ocal Music, Drawing, Painting, &c. 
Location rpassed for beauty an “healthfuln ess. 
os elegant, RO Geaiulies extended and thorough 
ction with the essentials of a refined Christian 
aT Terms moderate. Session begins Sept, 14, 1881. 
Send for a catalogue. 

E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. — 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Increase of boarders 100 per cent. within three years. 
Two degrees conferred, or — courses. Buildings 
po —— conveniences. , accessible city. 

ins Sept. ret 1881. For catal es address 

Rev: eh M. Williams, A. M., Pres’t, Wilmington, Del. 


Williston Seminary, |= 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
One of the most aoe aes = te ee institutions in the 
on nool hh th will be" the ht Peete — 
school where the: thoroug y prepar r 
college, higher schools of science or ee Dasiness, 
will, upon request, Perm as a circular givin ng it 
names of us in the principal cities of the ited 
States, and a catalogue Dia KB, full information as to 
course of study, terms, e 
J. W. FAIRBANKS, a Ped. Principal. 


ot Lk Tog tad Boge thorough ep od te 
en an 8 thoro' re r 

Cotere or Business. Ad dar GEO. Kk. ¥ BECHTEL 

A. M., Principal, Colora, Cecil" Co., Marylan 


Worcester Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


A School of the first rank mJ jee 
young men for college. technical or for busi- 
ness. An able facul r. supperted Pontirel by endow- 
ment, thus insuring the it of instruction and the 
least socere to studénts. Young men ol earnest pur- 

but limited means, desiring a liberal education 
aided by gratuities, in amount from $30.00 to 
mo’ annually. Opens => Corres- 
pondence invited. 


Address N. LEAVENWORTH, AM.) Principal. 
VASSAR. GOLLECE, 


FOR THE TRERAL EDUCATION or WOMEN. 
E nations ntrance. 


xami for e . Weds De Catalogues sent 
on | application | to __W. DEAN, Registrar. 


Victoria University, Yanada, Lectu 
resumed Oct. 4. , Ma §, Comets, tation, te, jon, ete. 150 
ayear. Calendars free. Rev. Dr. Nelles 


38TH! YEAR ,4 Se many a Raa TARY. 

Norristown. September 13; tron- 

ized by people desiviin heir one ;thoroughly: 

FOutN oF oo Oy ee or business. For circulars, 
Ph.D., Principal. 


Morgan Park Military iadoary 


The Best Boys’ Boarding School in the West. Pre- 
J A Scientific School, or Business. 
ve and elev Session ns 
September 13, 1881. Send for catalogue to Capt. 
N. Kirk Talcott, Principal, Morgan Park, Cook Co. Ill. 
‘| IMPORTANT fGsto sane now 
, tt 8 HE ay 


T 
CALENDAR of the Nowe e< Con 


tory and Gorhene, ot is sent F' EE. 
Apply to E. TO EE, Loy Hall, Boston, Mass. 


QEYMOURSMITH INSTITUTE, Pine Plains, N. Y., 
seven bas > homelike; thorough. 
Rev. AU MATTICE, A.M Principal. 
T. auendee' HALL FOR BOYS, Resters- 
town, Mary iene. Prepares for College or Business. 
Advan antages u KINWAR Ane Po Cata- 
logues sent. PROF . J.C, KIN R, A Principal. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Academy for you 
= boys, Media, Penna., twelve miles west o: 
e. 
Ca 











io yecperation of 

















men 
ila- 


( rsity graduate 
Students admitted at any ame 


OME SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass. For six youn 
boya. The home influence, careful supervision an 
instruction are just such as peony parents desire for 
theirsons For r particulars, address James Bird, A. M 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEWBURGH, N. 
A select Boarding School for 25 Ba le 
we highest rank at Yale and Williams. 
lars ress HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. ( 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


thoroughly organized college for the hi per 
sdecation of women, opens Sept. I4 its thirty- 

ear, Classical, scienti c, musical, art, and iene 

A large and experienced corps of 

hly successfil conservatory of music. 

nine in a healthy and beautiful location. 

The best advantages at the ores \ we Apply 

early to Misa Anna P. Sill. Rockford 


RIVERVIEW A ACADEMY, 


A wy a wide- 





Fits to take 
For circu- 
Yale.) 





4 combining mens | 
roportion, (Catal 





Oi Saar ar San ti t 
= or lege Reduialons sent ox applica 





EDUCATIONAL. 


$225 | ROCKLAND COLLEGE, 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY, and Bustness for 
Boys. GRADUATING CouRSE for ‘Ladies, PRrvaTE 
INSTRUCTION for backward scholars. Pleasantly lo- 
cated on the west shoreof the Hudson, one hour trom 
New York. Send for Announcement for September. 

W.H. BANNISTER, A.M., Prinei ipal. 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


OUNG LADIES 
odssniben the-Hudson, N. bf 


tion 300 feet above the River, unsurpassed in 
beauty and healthfulness. Careful personal attention. 
ils fitted for ey on va bie ney French spoken 
int the Family. Sere es in Music and Art 
Studies. R V. ALFRED > S ROK, Principal. 


EEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY.— 
For circulars address Col, C. J, Wright, A.M. \Prin. 


DR. WARRING'S POUGHKEEPSIE 
MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: “ For years be- 
fore our son was under Bp care I knew from parents 
and pupils the value your ae of the young. 
Were he to continue his studies in school any | Anan 
we should feel — to have =z under your instruc- 
“— wee be a real blessi. im. 

- Cheney, 2d Silk anutecturer, S. Manches- 
3 “We are much pleased with your 
teful that our boy has been under 
your kind care t it year. His letters (averagin 
about two r week to his mother, with not one wor 
of complaint, so cheerful and well, prove to us that 
he has a happy and delightfa year.” 

From Peter M. Bryson, Pres’t Phosnix Bank, New 
York: “ I shall be glad to give you the benefit of any 
influence I may have in ee pee er toexertin your be- 
half. My nephew, Andrew yson, Jr., did well under 
your care, and I know that his rents are entirel 
satisfied, and that they feel grateful for i the kind. 
ness and attention wh ~ he received during the years 
that he was a member of your family. You can also re- 
fer to his father, Commodore Andrew Bryson, U.S. N.” 

Send for a circular, or, better yet. come and see. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
=. Opens ee gt 14.) Civil Engineeri 
Cc ics, and ish. ees conferr 
Apply to Mahlon =“. re ll = Eleventh St., be 
Philadelphia, or COL. THEO, HYATT, Pres’t, 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Both sexes. Begins September 1. Fits for College or 
for Business. Music, Painting and Drawing. m_xpenaes 
low. A school ever peo worthy and increasing/ 

Send tor catalogue to Rev. E. J. AvEry, A. M., Prin, 


Ossining Institute for Young Ladie 
—— Sing, N. First-class. Opens Sept. lath, ctr. 
lars free. Rev. C. D. RICE, Principal. 

















Education: 


1,000 students. hastrection te 
laboratories, and gymnasiums, 
the best. All ex 


r both sexes, at Oberlin Col- 
mae, Checti, . fans non 
Collegiate, and Pre: atory 
'ts, Elective studies. : Over 
sel Good Ubraries, 
my ye 


utlay for 


board, room, tuition ond boo 8, ie entire school ear, 
oe & be ke] pest wr within 4 


100. Terms 0; 


4,’81, April 
Address J. B. 


nm Jan. 
. MARSH, Sec’ y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY o¥r Muste. 
Coll management. Full co 
ers, the very best instru 
Culture, Piano, Organ and Str 
Charges moderate. As a home for 


Under the 
of first-class teach- 
<n in Theory, Voice 

ed Instruments. 
thfulness, in 


udents, Obe 6 is 
unsurpassed for heal: tellec- » 


tual advan , and wholesome “aM u S| C 


roundings. 
MISS NOTT’S English and French Family 


Prof F. B. RICE. Director. 
School for You 
Ladies, 33 Wall Street, New 


aven, Conn. The 9 
year t begins Sept. 21. Circulars sent upon application. 


olden ‘Hill Seminary for Youn saadicn, Bvid ~ rt, 
Ge Conn. Address the principal, Miss Emily } 


Mohegan Lake School, Peekskill, §-¥. 
Sege. High scholarship, with strict military dis- 
Pm i. ealth and recreation by rowing,bathin fen: 
ing and skating on lake, with s venmenionn and fie 
sports. Rigid exclusion of bad Ay Entire vt of 
town or village influences. er annum. 
W. C. WILL COX , A.M., Principal. 
[APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY “tor 
Young Ladies. Establi : wx 1873. For cata- 
logues, address, Prof. D, 8, BABCOCK, 
East Haddam, |, Middlesex Co., Conn. 
GEN D FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MYSTIC VAL- 
ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. Both Sexes. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Q@XFORD, On10. Mt. HoLyYoKE PLAN. 
The Twent ition Pad ear will commence Sept. 7, 
1881. Board. Tuition, Fuel,and Lights, $170 per annum, 


Send for catal 
, HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


M 
1841. MAPLEWOOD 188i. 


ipasreyss & for a2 is tastes, Pittsfield, 
Pm pd. = —~ E, a nsnaty AGES in a loca- 
on oo an . . 
€. V.SPEAR, Principal. — 
ISS E. J. MACKTE’S Boarding and Day School 
Mi for Young Ladies and Children, at MNewbureh, 
ugh.” 








will re-open September 22. Instruction thor- 
advantages for Languages and Music, 

LASELL SEMINARY Auburndale, Mass. 
9 Delightful Home 

School for Young Women. Only one teaching house- 
—— arts, cooking, dress-cutting, etc. ; literary work ot 
hgrade. Vacancies filled in’ order of application. 

ry dress, mentioning this paper. C. C. BRaGDon, Prin. 


LAWRENCEVILLE 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


between Prineston and Trenton, N.J. The 47th year will 
mber Mth. For Circulars, address Rev. R, 
Wael DAVIS, Ph, D., Prin., Lawrenceville, N. J. 


fiSS HAINES’S SCHOOL, , WOODSIDE, HART- 
ford, pan. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and picturesque surroundings. Full courses in 
Englis! tin, French, German, Italian, music, and 
pting. Re rences.—Rt. y Lenmore ymae. 
eigh, N.C, a im Pipmen City. Rey. 
Tarbox, ‘Bosto e, ey Dr, Burton, Henry 
Barnard, LL. D., ana Chas, dley Warner, Hartford. 


LENWOoD BAC ae 


J. 
A Home Boarding Schoo! for both sexes. Only 860 
a term. Send for catalogue and be convinced Of its 
excellence. CHARLES ACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


averford Coll . Haverford College P. O., Pa., on 

Penn. R. R,, 9miles from Philadelphia. Under 
care of Friends (Orthodox). Fall terms begins 9th 
mo. lith. Classical and Scientific Courses. For par- 
ticulars. address Prof. A. C. THOMAS, Prefect. or 
THOMAS CHASE. LL.D., President, 


THE G 4 A Home School 


for ys. 
Fits for any college or scientific school. School 
begins Sept. 12. ‘Adar dress —e 
D. W. GUNN, Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn 
Tanvinow INSTITUTE, SOUTH WILLIAMS- 
town, Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
Pre} es boys for ria Ere for Business. Location 
healthful, no mala: reful attention to individual 
pupils. Send for circular t 
BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 
ISS M. 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Philad’a, will re- 
for the Fall session, Sept. 22. Home pupils imited, 








August 6, 1881.] 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. 


. 








. A Book for Kvery Superintendent. 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. * 








sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in eloth, with fine steel portrait, $1. 


A Superintendent or Pastor can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than “A Model Superintendent.” 
It shows just what a wise Superintendent did, and just how he did if. A few commendations of it are given below. 


From The New York Herald. 

“A book that should be —_ Py all Sunday-school 
managers, without regard to 
From The New York Tribune. 


“ His methods of working, which were a nal and 
effective, are minutely desc Trumbull, 
aftording a valuable guide to the tenchar, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction. 

From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with hey 5) ~ obee A be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 

From The New York Times. 


“ Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who are laboring in the same 
cause to-day, have perhaps the same zeal and earnest- 
ness, but are without the talent and sagacity to make 
their work oma? © prosperous and successful. To 
them Mr. Trumbull’s volume will be of co use in 
the way of plan and goageiions hegre they make 
their labors more effective, while all who have an 
interest in the Sunday-school cause will find it inter- 
esting and profitable.’ 


From The Boston Evening Traveller. 


“A book which should be placed in the hands of 
every Sunday-school worker.” 

From The Philadelphia Daily Times. * 

“Mr. Haven was a model superintendent because 
pe possessed, in addition to the strong religious feel- 

necessary to the prosecution of e ive Sunday- 
s0 ool work, the strength of character and the power 
of organizing which will Vag a aan to the front in 
any calling+which actually did 
manding position in all relations of or 
bull’s graphic description of the model su 
dent’s earnest and su 1 effort shows these fine 
human qualities in full play; and the result is a 
biography that to anybody who respects a life of 
oa endeavor toward a noble end must possess a 
singular charm.” 
From The New York Graphic. 

‘Mr. Trumbull has not given a one-sided view ot 
4 Haven's character, but has delineated him so that 

the reader is able to gain a clear idea of the man as he 
was, not only in the superintendency of a Sunday- 
— but as he was in all his daily walks and avoca- 
tion 
From The Springfield Republican. 

- While Lene: in its faithful delineation of Mr. 
Haven’s beautiful life and character as a whole, it is 
[mene amt Sebanibe as an illustrative pattern of Sun- 

y-school work as shown in Mr. Haven’s long experi- 
pw zealous activities, and practical methods.” 


From The Iater-Ocean, Chicago. 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Su Sor echoes worker needs. It is 


plain, practical, and in good common sense— 
a most valuable eoquisities in teaching the young.” 


Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 


end. 
' and it is likely from its manner and su 


| From The Hartford Couran4 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the gpenSen to the narrative from beginning to 

story is one that will be of great serv 
tance to se- 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 
From The Philadelphia Press. 


“A model for what may be called — ihiiieanden 
Frocervins. as it does, a just prope rtion between the 
e of the man and his works Me intelligent and 
explanatory comments which will be useful to any one 
interested in the welfare and progress of the work be- 


' gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.’ 


From The Providence Journal, 


“The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became 
a@ model superintendent both in city and country Sun- 
day-schools. It in reality gives a history of this 
method of doing good, = ~ not only Mr. 
| Haven’s experience, but also mbull’s, the 
; editor of The Sunday School Times. ” 


From The Utica Morning Herald. 


“ The book is an instructive one. As Mr. Trumbull 


well says in his preface, ‘the best working model for 
Sunday-school superintendents is—a model su n- 
tendent.’ It shows what a man has already done, 


paeeng of giving directions to show what ought to be 
one 


From The New York Observer. 
“He was indeed a model su 
coe. tells how he became such ; 
en 
whi 


rintendent, and this 

t exhibits his methods, 
ves, besides, the rede’ forms and exercises 
Ramen} Ly y ited so ably and intelligently, and 
pomeenes * n itself such valuable characteristics, th 

volume 1 be widely useful.” 

From The Religt Herald, Rich d, Va. 


“*The Model Superintendent’ has never been de- 
scribed in so attractive and instructive a ba | as in a 
_— volume with that title just published by the 

vy tod and written power LF H. Clay Trumbull, the editor 

e the life ot 

Mr. eee. a Sands school man of eatonendenery 
ifts and success, he made it the means of show- 

ng, as by living demonstration, how a superintendent 
may most effectively do his noble work, and of giy- 





ing the most — ting and delightful encourage- 

ment to zeal and ee. ot only al pm ee me a 

but pees ee pasto rs, will find the book singularly 
and wh¢ 





From The Christian Advocate, New Yor 


“ The book should go eS the on At and the 
teachers of the young everywher 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while,ifsome means could be devised by | 
deacons and other ——_ laymen in Seneral een 
inwardly digest it, effect could not fail of Seine 
especially happy om favorable to all good.” 

From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 

“We hardly know of a volume which so per 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced, by that snctitied 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 


pag in our best regulated modern Sunday- | 
8c 


From The Chriatian Gnion,N York, 
“ Every superintendent will profited by perusing 
this volume, 
From the Rev. Richard pg D.D., & the Interna- 
“ -- * wish acopy of your admirable little book ppuld 


ut in the han 
Shad er in the country.” 


From the Rev, Warren _seentagh, D.D., @& the Inter- 
national Lesson Comm 
“Your book must casi essential service to the 
cause which Mr. Hayen so truly loved.” 
From the Rev. James A. Worden, Sunday-school Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board Of Publication, 


“ Your portraiture of an active business man doin, 
@ superintendent’s work wo FS and Choroneniy. wil 
show many a man an how, thoug in cares, he 
can do the same.” 

From John E. Seartes, Jr., tate chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Suiday.school Con- 
vention, 


tional Lesson Committee, 
of every 


“This book should be in the litwary .of every Sun- 

day-school, and inthe hands of every Sunday-school 

worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘ A Coun- 

try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price ot 

the book to every superintendent and teacher who is 

jeborias in such a field, while every worker in ‘A 
school.” will also be practi 


Sun cally helped 
by he chapter on that topic. To advanced workers 
and all desiring to increase the efficiency of their 
Sunday-school, the chapter on ‘ Methods and Hel 


will be the centre of interest. The book is worthy 
alike of its subject and author. I know of no better 
manual on the Sunday-school work.” 

From The Sunday School Journal (Methodist Episcopal). 


“ This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues of 
the — ‘pertainin 


to Sunday-school work for the 
past five years. . . . Its ing ht to make better 
teachers and more conpenspted Christians, 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 


“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
wenind & the superintendents of our Sabbath schools, 
Mactic ea statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is better, .. . Others than 
superintendents will be helped by this book. 
commend it to all of our readers as one worth owuing 
and studying.” 


From The National Sunday School Teacher. 


“Mr, Trumbull has chosen a title for his book that 
is Mr. Haven’ sbestepitaph. Ife was a ‘model ene 
intendent.” Genial, wise, active, beevolent, his 
story is one which many will read, with absorbing in- 
terest, and a be the better for 
From The ae Teacher, eR 


“Mr. Haven was @ man of activity and power in 

maar} ecnntionp. but he is es ally presented in his 

superintendent. Th! view makes his biog- 

y of value to all sgpiring Sunday-school workers, 
ndeed to all Chri men.” 


Paphy o 
and 





From Our Bibie Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren 


“Tt is not a speculative qe ry on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the stury. 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
bbe m .. is written in, thvathabl ut — style, and is 

c every page valuable suggestion to super- 
intendents an teachers. ae 


From The ‘an School Magazine (Methodist Epis- 

“The pases and simple methods employed by this 
wise and good man are used by the author to illustrate 
the principles and duties of the superintendent's 
work, @ narrative ting, and the lessons 
drawn from it by the experienced and facile pen of 
Mr, Trumbull are ex ngly instructive.” 
From The Sunday Schoot Helper ( Universalist). 

“ The work is one which it would do good to ever 

ae and teacher to read and digest, an 
presents a character for all to emulate.” 


From The Augsburg Teacher (Lutheran). 

“We cannot but wish it In the hands of every Sun 
day-school worker.” 

From The Bx lical Sv 
gelical Association). 

“ We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise all 4 *model superin- 
tendents,’ and all who wish to know what such a 
superintendent is like, to get this book and read it.” 
From The Watchman, Boston. 


“He bm meg his own enn and mane e/g 
by his zeal, perseverance 

carried out to success in the face of waimeuleies lea 
eoey which would have disheartened many 
work 


Pou’ The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best methods by 
which to discharge this important office.” 

From The Independent, New York. 

“The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, a most enthu- 
siastic and intelligent promoter of Sunday-schools, has 
= into ‘A Model Superintendent’ a mass of sugges- 

ions and instructions of use to superintendents such 
as it would be very difficult to find elsewhere. And 
this has been done with great skill,—not in a didactic 

way, but by. makin ag The ratallize about a 
biography ot the Hon. Hen: aven, one of the 
most enterprising and noble usiness men that Con- 
necticut ever produced.” 

From The Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

“A living —— of the study, the versatility, the 
earnestness, the ee and peregvering toil, which 
are essential to the high ministry 
ofa Sabbath sence ey qaperinke 
From The Advance, Chicago. 

“ We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-schoo} 
superintendents. A capital portrait adorns the volume 
and tells {)s story almost in advance.” 

From the Christian Standard, Cincinnati: 


“We recommend ge workers to get this 
delightful biographical sketch. 





w School Teacher ( Bvan- 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philatlelphia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


({REENWiICH ACADEMY. 

ZX Usual tated Courses, with Musical Instituteand 
Commercial Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influences Mlechde ly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly “aienogy A % Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt-water bathin Catal and rage Terms 
moderate. Lees Sept. 1. Vv. BP, * 
BLAKES A.M., Principa b Breeneich, | RL 

_ a” Summer boarding from eS yaty 1 to August 30. 


IGHLAND ) MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 


ts Twe oy oy. te year 
September 13 138th, isi. Apply for Circulars to 
METCALF, A. M., Supt. 

REEHOLD | INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Estab- 

lished in 1844. Prepares young men and boys for 

the best colleges and torbusiness, a College. Dr. 
McCosh and the Lrecute of Princeton 

v. A. G. CHAMBERS, et 


ELMIRA FEMALE -COLLE EGE 


z superior education in Co 

Stuc ¥ .andalsoin Music rhe gy = Art. TF caate, b Bee — 
furnished with an elevator. By reason of its endow- 
mentits charges are unusually moderate. Send for cata- 
logue to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 


pPBeer “COLLEG 
Springfield, 
For both sexes. ‘luition free to iitan of ministers 
and candidates for the ministry. 
“ The New England College of the Southwest.” 
OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton p Sussex 
/CO.,N,J, Athorough Homeschool for both sex 
with best Christian influences. mg nn healthy. 
Minister's reduction. $200 tet year, aie a Wet 6,1881. 














See Catalogue. 8. STEV 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Stamford, Conn, Established 1838, Healthful Site 
on Prospect Hill outside the village. Prepares for 
College or Business. 


BLAIRSVILLE (PA.) LADIES’ SEMINARY 








Beautiful grounds, commodious buildings, healthful 
location, thorough instruction. hirty-first 
year begins September I4th, 1881. ‘For catalogue 
apply to Rey. T. R. EWING, Principal, 


West Chestnut Street Institute. — 


Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth othe begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 a age Street, West 
MRS. J. BOGA'RDUS, Principal. 


CBESTN UT STREET aT. Philadelphia, 
Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Principals, The 
thirty-seconad year of this boarding and day-school will 

commence Sept. Shes at 1815 © estnat Street. 


Is 8 successfully ‘taught by 

\ R i 1, Send for a circular, 
Harry Angell, 354 4th 

Avenue, New York City. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


will in its 47th year Sept. 8. Fine library, labor- 

atory, ervatory, and cabinets. Thorough instruc- 

tion. Best of. home influences. Send for circular to 
Miss A. a eaeTem, Principal, Norton, Mass, — 


‘MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown, N. J., reo 
September 21. E: larged school-rooms and gymna- 





sium. Large and attractive grounds. Superior ad- 
vantages in every department. Board and tuition 
in English and Latin, per annum. For circulars 


address the Principal. 


Steubenville (Ohio wousmee Seminary. 
52 Years’ Succes. oe) : ‘rst - 


class School. 
Terms low, Send Send for catalogue. A.M.Reid, Ph,D., Prin, 








Charlotte *.~ Female Institute. 


Se) > bey Can 
one cae instew on. Art specialt: py 






ualed oy 
ilies spend 


nials as to the thoroughness and hi 


h stand- 
ng their winters in the South are 


nvited to 


top at Charlotte, which is is on Sie be of < ews to the winter resorts of the South, long enough to visit this 


Institute and see if it is not worthy of 





Gee 


RECTLY upon 


MOMINISTERED BY INHALATION. (190 and tit G 


onage. 


py te, ay a ae solicited. 
Address the ENT i REV. WM. R. eas 


gronchit mm a intat 


srt cas ne 
ECTED oneal Cures” which are 


Rey, John J. Keano, Bishop of 
Ninos aie others who 












rhe Dye 





like miracles 

is no doubt as to the 
treatment."— Boston Journal of Commerce, 
Ly E TMENT contains two months" supply, 


Seen Ee toe ie adasees ery 


“STAR RKEY & PALEN, 
Clrard St., Philadeiphia, Pa 










—1881.— 
Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 


and bac = of the Executive be megeir of “4 International Sunday-school Convention. 

w meet 

nt ‘ter, and to enable the teacher readily to keep class 

ri in Olivet H da, wach ee otk oa ne sen ablished for tl the i 

ence in ive ju ns ew or and are now publis or e in 
OOL WORKERS EVERYWHERE AND ANYWHERE. 


These class-books are pre’ 
8u nday-school work of the 
woe indicate the wor 


SU . DA Y-SCH 
The New York (sR Association, 


with a 
which 


e requirements of the more thoroughly o ized 
records that will con- 

several years’ actual 
formation and use of 
Copies may be had by addressing 


tested b 


Avenue, New York. 


TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS, Paper Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35 qm. A liberal 


discount to schools desiring a number of copies. 


PRIMARY CLASS RECORD. °Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 
Mailed to any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prices. 





CAHILL 


Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. 


HOUSE. | 


Six Miles below Long Branch, N. J. 


The above commodious house will be re-opened for the reception of guests June 15, 1881, having greatly 
enlarged by the addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnished with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The 
house has been otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition of bath-rooms, hot and cold water, 
with perfect drainage. Gas throughout, Mrs, M. D. Cahill, thanking her former friends tor their patronage, 


begs to inform them and the public in general, that 


she now has every facility of making them thoroughly 


comfortable. Her improved kitchen facilities, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided tables, 
will rival the best of seaside resorts. The situation, as is well known, is one of the most desirable in Asbury 
Park, being but two minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing greunds, and easy of access to the several 


pleagure lakes, on each of which there is a boat &t the disposal of the guests, free of charge. 


rounded by wide | and bal i 





Laundry and 


depot on the arrival of every train, and convey passengers direct to the house. 


The house is sur- 
A coach will be at the 
Guests will please retain their 


stable connected with the house. 


baggage checks, and hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay. 
Rooms may be engaged, and special arrangements made for families remaining the entire season, and further 


information obtained by addressing 


MRS. M. D. CAHILL, 1314 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has on its lists graduates of some of the best Schools, 
eges, Universities and Conservatories in this coun- 

wy and Europe, and so is prepared to supply at short 
otice first-class Teachers, Tutors, or Governesses for 

ang. pokes fpr dn. = nee of teachers are 





r circulars, etc., 
4 & CO.. 42 Bond Street, New Yor 


apply to A 


-SUPPLEE INSTITUTE 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Phila., Pa. 1713 Spruce St. 
Best advantages in Eng) ish and no extra charge for 
lectures, Latin, French, German and vocal music. v, 
E. H. Suppl ee, A. M., and Mrs. Supplee, Principals. 





OUNG LADIES’ INOTIEGTE, Wigdoa:, Conn, A 
family school for ee ofall Pupils complet- 
ing its course will ved at Wellesley College with- 


out further cramination. Superior musical advantages. 
_For circulars address principal, Miss J. 8. Williams. 
WALTON ACADEMY. 
Situated amid the beautiful mountain scenery of the 
Delaware River, gives instruction in ty her English, 
Classics, Modern es, ainting, etc. 
Thoroughly prepares for college. ‘Pall term com- 
neces A it 2 881. Send ip’ mame 5. COM- 
STOCK, cipal, Walton, N. Y 


Mt. Carroll cu Seminary 


Offers inducements not found in any other institution— 
ent nal, *  Oreads,”’ 


rely ving 1) particulars,free, 
AVE vos a daughter to educate? Send for new 
prospectus of lanan College, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Fall term rbesinasepe i Address C. R. Pomeroy, Pres. 
\HE HIGH OoL, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Samuel M. Hamil D.D., Princi An attrac- 
tive home for boys preparing for col 4 or business. 
tion retired +4 healthy ; instruction thorough ; 
terms reasonable. 
YLASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, Pough- 
/*k ie, N. Y., offers to young ladies fine advan- 
tages for a thorough, refined education. Pleasant 
rooms, excellent table, kind care, terms moderate. 
MISS L. V) H. BUTLER, Principal. 
~ Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Twenty- a RLES begins § bows. 13. “Send for year- 
book. CH A.M,, President. 
GRAN VERE “MILITARY ACADEMY, 
NORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
Commercial and Classical. Year Sighs Rept. 6. 
Send for-year book. 
EMERSON G. CLARK, A.M., C.E Vv. Prin. 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen 
and thorough instruction for college or for business ; 


on Tuesday, Sept. 6th. Pupils prepared by careful 


advanced studies for young ladies; Music; French; 
German. The situation is healthy and beautiful ; the 
home, comfortable; the charges, moderate. Special 


terms for ministers and candidates. 
H. D. GREGORY, A. M., Ph. D., Blairstown, N. J. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For young ladies and gentlemen, 18 miles west of 
Phila., located on the Phila, & Balt. Central R. R 
Courses of repaed fo English, Scientific, and Classical. 


Students rU.8 & Naval and Military Acade 
mies, best Alnaeidan coll orough 


chemical ‘ecceeet Reading tau tent by a first-class 
ocean: penmauship by a professor, master of 

the art. A home-like department for 
iittie *b bors 14 Instructors. JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE. 
(rae Co lege), A. -, Prin., Cor icordville, Del. Co., Pa. 


OR4 NGEVILLE (Pa Pa.) ACADEMY. Board and 
tuition ,$125a year, Rey. C. K. Canfield, A,M., Prin, 


® 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tim Published 
at the following rates, which te ih pm ree 
From 1 to 4 copies. 
5 to 9 copies to one atidress. 
10 to 19 copies to one address. 
2 copies or more to one 
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@ subscriber har paid, wee thi 
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, unless a renewal for ts received, 
Subscriptions will received for any portion of a 
re NS vege J rates. 
pers tor a club, at above rates, —-* 
sent in Ae age to one address, the publisher d 
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r reference the names of all the su 
e therefore each club subscription be 
accompanied with a list of the names and addresses of 

the persons who are to use the paper. 
in addition to the 


For twenty-five cents per 
mailed d onesty 3° 


above club rates, the papers wil 
‘pe individual addresses of the members of a club. 


is case, however, the papers for a club must all go ie 
one ffice, and the subscription must not be for 
leas than one year. 

Additions may be made at arly time toa gud. at the 
same rate at which the Club, as first id 
n= ey to subscribe anew. Suc additional sub- 

ae to cxpiss at the same time with the club as 
x or dered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
the time of their subscriptions. 
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THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate ieaftor 
every Sunday in the year. 
- copies, one month. ft 
one year 7.20 
| than 100 copies at same ee . Orders’ not taken 
for less than one calendar ni 


THE SCHOLAR®’ ARTERLY. 
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Contains the Les- 
red map, beautiful 
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Sunday. Printed on 4 and requiring 
written answers to Suan on 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
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spaces now cover over 
acres, 


Carpets, 


last addition its a large and beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. 


The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 


through the air, and 
are also worth seeing. 


baskets and packages can be 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 


they please. - 





There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises, 


My. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 


Note.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
Joun WanaMAKER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA. 





On 

Visiting 

Philadelphia 

you will find, 

among other places 

of interest, the «Grand 
Depot well worthy of a 
visit. Its floor and gallery 
three 
and are filled with Dry Goods, 
China, Furniture, etc. The 


the Hlectric-Light Machinery, 


left in charge of attendant in 








“MERSHON” PATENT SHAKING GRATE. 


A FUEL, TIME, AND LABOR SAVER. 


This Grate can be adjust 


ratus, It is the most com 

ret. No doors open 

of Re kind ever invented. 
perm on, we res 


: phia. "tho ore ‘x noe us 
ma Joel J. Baily, C e3 8 


uired; a child can rake the largest heater fire with it. 


. M_ Elliott, t a Hippie, Jot Jobn J. mateey A. 


IT Williams, Louis 
“WRO 


to any Heater, Steam Boiler, or other Fire Appar 
lete, economical, and easiest working Grate ever in- 
when raking the ‘fire; no dust coming out; no poker 
It surpasses anything 
Send for descriptive circular. 
eis refer to the following gentlemen of Philadel 
this a in their heaters: Hon, Geo. H oker, 
adford, Cope, George M Coates,S Delbert, 
Massey, Dr. Joseph A. Paxon, 


homas P. 


Francis C. 


nall, 
UGHT-TRON RATERS, PORTABLE HEATERS, RANGES, etc., etc. 


D AN’L M ERSHON’S SON, RET ee “4 Heating 


N, W. Cor. Twelfth ‘ana Filbert 


Scrap Book Pictures 





OF RECKITT’S BLUE. 


This famous English Quaker Blue neither strea¥s, 
stains. ——, bea 4 sett One trial will convince any 
housekee; > ates cazenee se to 
curtains, “iihen shirts, col 
any other Blue, and wi injure the o idet a Sm 4 
fabric. Ask your er ny it, and for a set (4 designs) 


of our 
SCRAP BOOK CARDS. 


It he has not got them, send usa three-cent stamp and 
we will send you a set by return mail; or an ounce of 
the Blue and a set of cards for six cents. If you will 
give it one trial, we know you will always use it. 


Nestle’s Milk Food 


For infants and invalids. Made only at Vevey, 
Switzerland, contains only milk, wheaten bread crust 
and sugar, and requires only water to prepare it for 
use. In five minutes, day or nig ight. ny mothers 
find the nursing of their children a heavy strain on 
their physical health. All such would find relief 
for themselves, and benefit to their little pabeg a if ie oy 
would feed this food to their babies a few 
day. Hecommended by the best Tah y all over 
the world, am ¢ my Fy clan about it, and 
send for a pamph Yee a alving 1) particulars. 
THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 

18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 

Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Reckitt's Bine, 


CONCERT EXERCISES: 


REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE CREATION, 

FAITH. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


Price of each $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra charge 
for postage. 
exercises on list, or 15 cents for sample of each. 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philade!phia, Pa. 


Send 5 cents for samples of any two 


Ia ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige tie publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Bundiy \ hool Tinea, 


Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
ery ze Aires Farms, etc. FULLY 

e sent Free. 

D VANDUZEN & T Tl . Cincinnati, oO. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior Rguality of co am 

Special attention given to Chnreh a C 

‘eones sent free to parties needing he!!s 


The Great LIGHT: 


Church 


FRINK’S pntent Reflectors 
the Most Powerfu Softest, 
Phenpest and the Test Lie ht known 
or Barebes, Stores, Show Windows, 
ors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
By pots, ete. New and ele- 
tdesigns. Send sizeof room. Get 
circular andestimate. A Hberal discount 
to churches and the trod 
. P. FRINK, 551 ‘Pearl st... Y. 


ESTABLISH &D 1720. 











Set Gomplete im Byes: $3 
Parlor, | Lodge, and Church Furniture. 


. Send for INustrated Catalogue 
noeee. 4 TN. & 0... kd Sndhnrv St.. Renee 


I. O00. OOO Acres 











20 Beautiful Stops. & Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case. Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
ives information which pro- 
Gx the purchaser al ts 
eoeit impossiis: sos 
} ith, 6 1th Bt., eile 
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WORTH | REPEATING, 


A WORD OF CHEER. 
{By Arthur Hugh Clough. |} 
Say not the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun ¢ limbs. slow, how slowly,’ 
But westw ard, look, the land is bright. 


SCIENCE AND CHRIST. 


{From The Theistic Argument, by the late Professor 


man. 

In the record of miracles the greatest of 
all miracles is Jesus himself. The more 
closely and dispassionately we study his 
career, the more profoundly shall we be 
convinced of this. I do not now refer to 
him in any of the dogmatic or ecclesiasti- 
cal aspects in which he is usually pre- 
sented, and in which the most significant 
features of his character are too often ob- 
scured, but I refer to him simply as an 
authentic fact in human history. What- 
ever interpretation we may choose to put 
upon him, whatever degree of obedience 
we may choose to accord to him respecting 
his purely historical position, shis actual 
relation to the cause of man’s spiritual 
development there is no room for dispute. 
The most obdurate skeptic must recognize 
him as the most significant fact with which 
the studentof miracles has todeal. In him 
centres, beyond doubt, the most complete 
revelation in the inner life of man of which 
the human race has had any experience, 
and to him, as their source and fountain- 
head, reach back the most commanding 
influences that fashion modern civilization. 

Yet what must strike every one of us 
most forcibly, as we study-this marvelous 
career, is its perfect simplicity and natu- 
ralness, Asserting himself as a revelation 
in human life of the divine nature, he was 
the most intensely human of all religious 
teachers, Separate from men in the sin- 
less purity of his life, he drew the outcast 
and forsaken and contemned to him with 
a might as irresistible as it was gentle and 
mild. He entered into the springs of 
human life, and touched its sympathies, 
and kindled its hopes, and drew forth its 
confidence and love, as could only be done 
by one who was himself in full sympathy 
with human wants, He taught transcen- 
dent truths,—truths that men had never 
conceived; but he taught these truths in 
words that were heard gladly by the com- 
mon people, and set them forth in illus- 
trations and parables drawn from the most 
fumiliar incidents of every-day life. He 
did mighty works; he restored sight to 
the blind, he raised the dead, but he con- 
stantly reminded his hearers that better 
and greater than these wonders was the 
practice of the common duties of life.—to 
love our neighbor, to do good to such as 
despitefully use us. 

In further illustration 0. tui’, let us not 
omit to note the significant deciai a ions 
which. Jesus. makes concerning himseli. 
At the beginning of his ministry he speaks 
with the authority of a master, He calls 
om his hearers to give up all that they 
have and follow him, and he calls in a 
tone of authority which they are’ con- 
strained to recognize and obey. His rela- 
tion tothemisexternal. He stands above 
them as their Lord and King. So filled 
are they with the sense of his superiority 
that, in their reverence, they cast their 
very garments in the way before him. 
But when, at the close of his career, he 
comes to the deepest and truest and most 
inmost revelation of himself, his relation 
is represented, not as official and external, 
but’ as essential and internal. In that 
wonderful discourse in which he set forth 
most adequately the true nature of his 
spiritual kingdom, he describes himself 
under the most simple analogies of the 
natural world. He is the true vine of 
which they are the branches; he is the 
living bread which is given to them; he 
is no longer a mere teacher, but he abides 
in them, and they are made perfect as 
thev abide in him. 

Who can fail to notice the striking an- 

alogy between these highest teachings of 
Jesus and the latest results of our study of 
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the natural world? As physical science 
has brought us to the conclusion that, back 
of all the phenomena of the material 
universe, there lies an invisible universe of 
forces, and that these forces may ultimately 
be reduced to one all-pervading force, in 
which the unity of the physical universe 
consists, and as philosophy has advanced 
the rational. conjecture that this ultimate, 
all-pervading force is simply will-force, so 
the great Teacher holds up to us the spirit- 
ual world as pervaded by one omnipresent 
life.—a life which was revealed in him as 
its highest manifestation, but which is 
shared by all who by faith become par- 
takers of his nature. When we are told 
that the Word by whom all things were 
made, was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
that the eternal reason abode in human 
form, we are not only told nothing that 
science contradicts, but have revealed to us 
a law of the spiritual world with which all 
the latest conclusions of science stand up 
in mighty and impressive parallel. When 
we separate Christianity from its mere 
external circumstances, when we strip it 
of the dress which it wears of necessity as 
a historical event, related to a particular 
age and social state, and look at it in its 
deeper meaning, nothing about it seems to 
me 80 st as this feature of which I 
now speak. It is a larger and fuller illus- 
tration of what nature everywhere shows. 
For not only does natural religion, con- 
sidered fairly, make antecedently probable 
the fact of a revelation; not only does all 
that it reveals of the existence and nature 
of a Supreme. Being and of man’s spiritual 
aptitudes and wants, prepare us to antici- 
pate a time when man and his Maker 
would be brought into closer communion, 
but all that we learn of the processes of 
nature, of its progressive evolution, and of 
the presence of an all-pervading force 
shaping its phenomena still further, pre- 
pares us for a revelation which is not a 
mere system of external laws and ordi- 
nances, but a spiritual force dwelling in 
man, and operating directly upon the 
human will. 

The last and highest conclusion to which 
the researches of physical science have 
brought us is that there is a power behind 
nature making itself manifest through all 
natural phenomena. The highest, and at 
the same time the simplest, aspect in which 
Christianity is revealed to us is that of a 
new spiritual power imparted to human 
society. That stupendous fact which we 
term the incarnation was simply this. It 
was the dwelling in human nature of a 
divine life and energy, the lifting of man 
to a higher level of spiritual activity. 
When Jesus chose for his favorite designa- 
tion of himself the title “Son of man” he 
expressed and illustrated the crowning 
result of a human development, for in him 
humanity reached its highest level. Even 
when asserting his most intimate relations 
with the Father, he still spoke of himself 
as the Son of man, he expressed the fur- 
ther truth that what he claimed for him- 
self he claimed for his followers. They 
were his brethren. They too had power 
given them to become sons of God! The 
incarnation meant all this, 

We are too much accustomed to look at 
the manifestation of God in Christ as some- 
thing exceptional and apart ; as something 
having no precedent, or analogy, or hint 
in any other modes of the divine working. 
Hence, as too often presented, the doctrine 
of the incarnation perplexes human reason. 
But there is no justification whatever for 
such a view. Not only is the incarnation 
in harmony with the method of nature, 
but it is uniformly described in Scripture 
as something wholly within the natural 
course and tendency of things. It was 
heralded by a long historical preparation ; 
it Is represented as the crowning result of 
a connected series of social and political 
changes ; it came in the fullness of times. 
Everything about it shows that it was part 
of a purpose which had long been ripening 
—the realization, in fact, of a plan formed 
from the foundation of the world. All 
this, while it does not detract in the least 
from the divine origin or authority of the 
Son of man, yet sets him in the line of 
other historical phenoména, and reveals 
him in his highest and truest aspect, as 


part and parcel of the whole system of 
things. . : 


THE FUNCTION OF POETRY. 


[From The Mythe of Life, by the Rev. Charles William 
Stubbs. } 


If men are to practice virtue, it is not 
sufficient to convince their reason of its 
expediency. Intellect, after all, is neutral. 
It may tell us how a thing may be done, 
why a thing may be done ; but it cannot 
impel us to doit, For that you want the 


emotional motive. To get men to practice 

virtue, you must make its exercise in some 

way an object of their affections. To make | 
men virtuous, you must teach men to love | 
virtue. “ We live,” Wordsworth says, 

“by admiration, hope, and love.” It isin 

those generous sympathies of our nature 

which teach us to take delight in what- 

ever is good and lovely,in nature or in 

human character; to give honor to it, and | 
to strive to copy it; to foresee the better 

things to be reached hereafter by ourselves 

and for our neighbors, and to strive to 

wy ow world on toward attaining them ; 

to believe in the loyalty and truth of 

neighborly affection, and to strive in some 

measure by our actions to make the belief 

more general ;—it is in these things that 

the treasures of true life consist. 

Now will any one say that to reach this 
level of tone or temper we can any of us 
afford to neglect that source of inspiration 
which all true poetry supplies. 

Indeed, if I were for A to define the 


say that it was to idealize as much as pos- 
sible our every thought, affection, and 
work. To idealize human life, and so far 
to elevate it, has not that been the work of 
all true ts from Homer down to the 
author of the Epic of Hades and the Ode 
of Life? The more prosaic our ordinary 
duties, the more need there is for such 
idealization. . . . 

But it is not merely in the cultivation of 
a high tone of thought and feeling in our- 
selves that poetry finds its function. It 
has, and I cannot but believe that it will 
have much more as the days go on, a great 
social work to do. The coming ages of 
industry will offer no less worthy subjects, 
we may well believe, for the genius of 
cay. than the bygone ages of conflict. 

n turning aside from the passions of war 
and battle to sing the praises of industrial 
chivalry and achioveliat, the poet may 
find “‘ new glories for the eloquent tongue,” 
subjects of inspiration far more essentially 

tic in their nature ; for there can indeed 
no nobler function than to teach that 

the highest happiness of man is to be found 
in the culture of the neighborly affections 
the generous sympathies, the love of socia 
justice, the zeal for public good. 
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us .. 20 months in preparation by ablest 
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{ side measure, Address BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 
No, 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WANTED Men to sell my Ott'eet Teaching 
Bible. Sal 
ferred. 








timate. Soils, - 
sions; Mercan- 


ary after short trial if pre- 
“ Have used this Bible byl delight and 
gross. By far the finest Bible in the world.”—Rrv. 

.F. Crarts. “I have hever before telt at liberty to 
endorse or recommendBibleillustrations without more 
or less criticism or dissent. But in this casesuch criti- 
cism is so qpoeetinny slight as to be scaree worth at- 
tention.”—Rxv. A. W. CowLgEs, Pres. Elmira College. 
Give age, experience, and send this. 

W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


pi GENTS Mi dus 


IBLE REVISION 


OONTRASTED EDITIONS. 


Containing the Old and New Versions, in parallel 
columns. The best and cheapest illustrated edition of 
the Revised Testament. Millions of ple are wait- 
ing for it. Do not be deceived by the unscrupulous 
publishers of inferior editions. See that the copy you 
buy contains 10@ fine engravings on steel and wood. 
This is the ouly large type contr: edition, 
and Agents are coining money selling it. Agent« 
wanted. Send for circulars and extraterms. Ad- 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co.,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sat orne COLDE 
Agents for the L tN 
Or, IrAIGUT on the 
DA GREAT FUTURE. 
School ‘Senahere, ents, Young Men and Ladies, 
ac’ as a. this book are Mak over $100 a 
m ls fast. One agent sold 71 first 15 days, 
another 46 in 8 another 11 in one day, another 15 
- Secure territory quick. Also 
ents wanted for the best Illustrated Revised New 
‘Testament, and for the finest Family Bibles. Send for 
circulars and comple pees. 
P. W. ZEIGLER .. 915 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AT ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 
And WOMEN 
Wanted to Sell 
OF ES By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, etc. 
A Grand Array of ences to the Truth of the Word ef God 
from History, Natural Science, Modern Research and Every De- 
partment of Human Knowledge. Recommended by the pad 


$5 a Day mate wlth our 
new, usetuland fast Selling 


HOLD ARTICLES. 











and Leading Clergy of alt L inations. A Vv 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. Fine ‘itustrations, 
Paper and Binding. Sells Rapidly and Agents BR Clear 


$60 to $100 per month, Send for Description and Terms to 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philad’a, Pa. 


TANTED IMMEDIATELY. Three honest 
capable men who can do a square business with 
farmers, must be able to show recommendations from 
houses. Prefer men who, after a short experience, can 
take position as managers, bire and train men, and 
control rtof a state. We make yearly contracts 
only, a pay a fair salary in proportion to the experi- 
ence and ability of the applicant. State age, sa ay 
wanted, responsibility and experience. Address EB. 








} Citicago, ILL, or 


STOWE, manager, Live Stock PUBLISHING Co., 
ttsburgh. Pa, 


function of poetry, I should be inclined to | 








Enterprise, Industry and Skill havE 


UR 


6a ee ee ee ee 
~ nanan shea 


Am 4am Bh Amish oh 


‘Secured for this Organ numberles 
'T estimonials of its superior meri 1 
Every Instrument sold in Thirty-five 
Y ears adding to its wide popularit ¥ 


¥ ESTEY & 


CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


&” Illustrated Catalogue Sent. Free. 





Nee  atees medicine to have about the house 


at all es is 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 

It will harm noone. It will benefit any who may 
have occasional attacks of headache, vertigo, low 
spirits, or other ailments resulting from irregular 
action of the bowels. Keep a bottle always in the 
house, and there is a family physician near that will 
save many dollars and much suffering. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


dical and Surgical Sanitarium. 


This institution, 
now_in the six- 
teen 










«“In all my trav 

. ¢ és I have found 

se Ms : ‘> —Mrs. Mary Liver- 

_ . more, 

eo It ° superior to any in’my acquaintance.’”’— Pro’ 
The Sanitarium is nota pleasure resort, but affords 

a delightful retreat for those who need quiet, rest, and 
eciperation. Diseases of Women, Digestive 


r 

Disorders, Nervous Dise: Lang Affec- 

tions, and Rheumatic Diff ities, are treated 
ent 


ed success. 
and consulting medica! 
some of the most eminent 
in the West. Send for circular to 
SANITARIUM, Battle Creek. Mich, 


INVALID ROLLING-CHAIR, 







1 corps embraces 
bers of the professi 









encoLan, 
FOLDING CHAIR CO.. New Haven Ct 


e PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 

widows, fathers, mothers or 

hild: Th ds yetentitled. Pensions given 

for loss of finger, eye or rupture, varicose veins 

or any ousands of pensioners and 

soldiers entitled to EN SE and Y¥. 

PATENTS procured for Inventors. oldiers 

iand warrants bought and sold. Soldiers 

and heirs oP An, for your rights at once. Send @ 
stamps for ‘The Citizen-Seldier,’’ and Pensi 

and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. We 

ean refer to thousands of Pensioners and (Clients. 


Address N.W. Fitzgerald & Co. Pension 
PATENT Att’ys, pitEser: aos, W soblngnce. b. & 


Retad ‘sed tra. 
KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works 


SUI MANTELS 


latest most beautiful designs, and all other 
20 the tahestand me eel & nade to cedar 
JOSEPH S. mt RRs Manutacturer, 
Ottice and Salesroom : 1210 
Factory : 1211 & 1213 
Tlustrated 


E'S 
oD 













or 


[LIABLE FOOD 
or 
Ei ber siige. 
ne, 

suited to the weakest Ser 
be no other. : d 








USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. 





We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manutacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file eomplete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





*¢W>RICHT GEMS,” 
By the author of ‘‘SONGS OF VIC- 
TORY,” &o., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold before its issue from 
the Press, one party pot Be oad 1000, 

It contains 160 es of sparkling ‘‘Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c. 
Is the ‘‘Gem”’ that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 35¢: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pee of | The latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab- me book for Primary 
Sabbath Schools. 


bath Schools, &c. ¢ 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40. 


We willsend yr ae copy of EACH of these 
books on — of &Q cents “4 
Address all 


all orders, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


FORE, Fa. 
USEFUL TO EVERYBODY. 


Good as Gold, 


THE LATEST DAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
Y AND E. 





BY LO DOAN 
Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages,  - 100 
Wordsonly, - - - = = Pin Me 10 Lo 100 


aa” Specimen Copy sent by Mail on receipt of orice. 
aay Specimen Poses and Catalogues with fall list o1 
Publications sent Free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 RANDOLPH B8T., ey EAST sgt FY 


ST., 
_ CHIGAGO, | Y 


ORK. 


Great Joy isa Song Book. 


Great Joy is for Praise Meetings. 
Great Joy is for Sunday-schools. 
Great Joy Melodies and Words are pure. 
Great Joy is edited by W. W. Bentley, Alf Beirly 
ae jen pen ate Willson. 

Great Toy is 5c. ence: 4 60 per dozen. 
Great Joy can be had o: 

GEO. D. NEWHALL & CO., 


Sample pages free. CINCINNATI, 0. 


BARTON'S 


SELF-OPERATING 








(Patented April 12, 1881.) 


WASHING MACHINE. 


Retail Price, $3.00. 


TS most thorough self-operating WASHING 
MACHINE ever invented; no rubbing re- 
quired. 1t will wash cleaner andin less time than 
any machinein the world and without filling the 
house with steam, making no more than the 
ordinary way of washing. 

It has met with great success wherever intro- 
duced. The universal verdict is, TS TH BEST, 
In the last three months we have established 
over 100 agents, some of whom are making $150 
per month. 

Good and reliable agents are wanted; to such 
we give exclusive territory. aye 

Sample Washer sent to any part of the U.S, 
All charges prepaid on receipt of $3.00. Full 
directions sent with every Washer. 

Cash must accompany allorders; our reference, 
Manufacturers’ Nationa! Bank, City of Newark. 


Addreso=R AR TON IMPROVED WASHER Co. 
223 Mechanie Street, Newark, N. J 


A CREAT OFFER 


THIS MONTH!!! 


immense Steck of New and Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at Great BAKGAINS. 
New ORGANS, $30,uap. New PIAN Us, 3150, 
up, - WARRANTEDG YEAKS, Instru- 
ments sold on Smali BMonthis Payments. 
Also, to Let, and Reut Applica if Purchased. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufactur- 
Deale 


i, SEO. Beendway, How ars. 


creand D 
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+ CORRESPONDENCE. 


The “The Pirates of Penzance” 
and “Piagee” Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
thus writes to 


the lish representative of 
CHICKERING & SONS: 
9 ALE Mansions, Lonwpon, 8. W. 
never write a testimo: \al,and 


good 
en as! e to try yesterday. e tone Is noble. 
I don’t know which impressed me the most—its power 
and sonority, or its tender delicacy. With regard to 
ita touch, no —— could hold any opinion save that 
it is perfect—it does anything that It is called upon to 
do. I congratulate you in having undertaken to 
make such splendid instruments known in England. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Tom Chappell, Esq. 


THE Unrivaled and Universally Popular 


Musical Culture need IANO 
to have a Chickering ¥ 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instru- 
ments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
ADE TEA Ave, MV ISB TenOnE Me Rotten. 
AUTOMATIC CABINET—PLAY ANY TUNE. 
ORGANS: $5. 


Muti: PSHANBAGH, 006 Filbert St Philadaiphta, Pa, 
ORGANS, 18 useful 5 sets reeds, 
PES on eas: Rinne” edt cbs ey 


All persons of Refined 


' SHELDON HOUSE, 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


Centra! House in the Grove or 

va- 

, Telegraph, 

Splendid § Waser ives 
mn r (ve 

Shady Groves of health-giving Sines. 
__ WELCOME E. SHELDON. 








[oR HOMES &REALTIES 
| VIRGINIA —~ 
~ WRITE TO ~ 


|BURE AU OF IMMIGRATION. 


RICHMOND, VA! 


erage, wholesome and temperate, Sold & 
Adiirens, CTIA 


druggists, of sent he mail on reeeint of 25 ota, 
MURS, Mentfrotieer 48.N. Delaware Av,. Philad 


x 


JINPKOVED BOOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
H IRE ems live gailous of a delicious and sparkling 
u 








y Tue Famity Wase BLU 


Imbieo Buvel 2 see) 


A Seiig sofia! Book and the Best and Fastest- 
38 per ational Co., Phila., Pa.» 


8 os z id a 3¢ pamphiet, giv’ 

Rules and for Knitting silk Stockings, Mittens, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, etc., will be mailed to 
any address on roceipt of 6 cts. in stamps or money. 


T 
AB RINE Re, Fila PM Sor dG St 











To keep a Sunday School Library, by 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D. D. 
Send for Circular and Specimen Cards. 
ADAMS, BLACK MER, & LYON PUB.CO., Chicago. 
‘Treated. Spend tant by bobbi a 

ng or ng the 

head. NoSxcretr. EDGAR ; 
Gea New York. — * 
BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. TAYLOR BROS. & O0., Cleveland, Ohio. 
AGENTS | EVERYWHERE. $5.0 to $10 per day. 
RYWHI {.& to Mo per day. 

WANT 
you 


lication. 
PAGE MANUFACTURING ©O., 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can »e used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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_Have you ever taken THE SunDAY ScHOOL Times? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that vou will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching. 


H OW T0 GET IT The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- 


oy just now to subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper 
sent to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 
cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 
stamps. 


Please send THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs every week for three months to the following 
address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it, 


FNS iia a natn said ccd de pancahenghebucantbmininnnnshiee 
OO eictiititit inn pn ents icbinddithin iSundctddilindidcdisaihe 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given, 
You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
scribe for only or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each member. 


HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. From fiye to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each, From ten to nineteen 
copies, in a ge to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to one 
address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. For twenty-five cents per copy in 
addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of a club, In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. 


G2, 


A PO AE 
comm ET 


We venture to say that you will not be long in supplying your class with THE SCHOLARS’ 
QUARTERLY if you once see a specimen yd of it. It will not only delight them, but will 
help them greatly in their home study of the lesson. 
one for the third quarter of this year. It contains a beautiful double-page map of “The Lands 
of the Exodus,’’ engraved expressly for the QUARTERLY, and printet in colors. This map is 
worth more than is charged for the whole book. The lesson features of the QUARTERLY, which 
have made it so popular with the thousands of teachers who have used it, are fresh, varied, and 
helpful. No teacher can afford to miss seeing this last number. It is now ready for 
delivery, The price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year. Sent by 
mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 
at the yearly rate ; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To Supply a Class: For 
five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, orie year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. Any teacher ordering the QUARTERLY 
for his class without first seeing asample copy can have his money returned if the books are not 
entirely satisfactory. 

This publication, which is issued from the office of Tok SunDay SCHOOL TiMEs, should 
not be confounded with the various cheap Quarterlies sent out by different publishers. 


a 
a Ts 
= 

THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 

THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at-home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of Brooklyn and New York, and is sure 
to come into general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


John D. Wattles, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








“Te what shall I LIKEN the Kingdom of Heaven?” 


|mportant. NEW BOOK for TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, PASTORS, PARENTS, etc. 
300 pp, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 12mo. 


7 


And other visible and verbal I)lustrations in the Sunday-school and the Home, 
By Rev. W. F. CRAFTS, A.M. 
With a Second Part of 100 pages on Illustrative Teaching in the INFANT CLASS, by MRS. CRAFTS. 
With visible Illustrations (by use of objects or blackboard or slate) for 95 InranT Ciass Lessons, with 


an Appendix giving numerous VERBAL AND VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WHOLE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
INCIDENTS, LAAGRAMS FOR BLACKBOARD AND TEACHER’S SLATS, etc., besides verbal allegories, incidents, etc. 


The Book shows that visible Illustration is ScRIPTURAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, TIMELY, And PRACTICABLE 
FOR ALL TEACHERS. 


This Book contains also 130 BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 
Equally appropriate for the Teacher’s Slate, only a few of which are for Artists, nearly all of them being for 
those who, like the Authors of the manual, have no power to make elaborate pictures. 
PRICE, $1.25. SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
F WARD & DRUMMOND, U6 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


The finest number ever issued is the |. 





THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE 


—FROM— 


DEAN STANLEY. 


With a Note from Dean Stanley. Intro- 
duction by Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
Biography by the Compiler. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


To those who know the writings of Dean Stanley, 
it need not be said how largely his character pervaded 
them, and the power which this character involves is 
felt in these extracts, even separated, as they are, 
from the historical events by which they were sug- 
gested, as a great portrait makes its power felt even 
by those who never saw the living face which it por- 
trays. 

The recent death of th's distinguished author, the 
Dean of Westminster, awakens anew and deepens 
the interest felt in his literary productions. 


BOSTON: 
ELIE ERE S OD, Beene. 


The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, bas called forth 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for use, and rs neat enough for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles having a bear- 
jan Be rr the general theme of the best methous ot 

ng the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet. 


CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
y the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
BY Charlotte M. Yonge, 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
a rar Ts Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OU YGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F.H.A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
RE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 


By Pro 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
Me the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
A George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM STERN MANNERS AND fl 
CUSTOMS. 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


rine Rey. Edmond de Pressense, D.D, 

PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 

By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


** When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Philip Schaff,and George 
Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott,and Drs, W. M. Thom- 
son, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, combine 
their ideas about the intelrigent use of the Bible, the 
result cannot but be ex ngly valuable. The Bible 
and Its Study is a little pamphlet, reprinted from the 
columns of the Sunday School Times, containing a 
series of short articles by these and other eminent 
persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, covering 
well the subject, are practical, and are pted admir- 
ably to meet ageneraland real need. If we were a pas- 
tor n, we would put a copy into the hands of eve 
member of our church, and every scholar old eno 
to understand it in our Sunday-school, if we had to do 
so at our Own expense.” — The gationalist, Boston. 

“ A timely, practical manual on the word of God. 
Itis a series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 
adapted to promote a more intelligent study of the 
Holy Scriptures, on the part of those who read it. At 
a time when there areso many subtle and powerful 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our best defense st these 
attacks is an intelligent 
ures of truth, which the Binle contains.”— The Ohris- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 

* This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture,”— The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine 

“ A valuable little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, IU. 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass, a large amount of valuable reading matter.’”’— 
A ristian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ Very valuable to the Bible student.”— The Chris- 
tian Advocate, Richmond, Va. 








“Av valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
tally r and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both. teachers and eee. Any book, 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know thé value of the 
word of God.” — The Christian Journal, Toronto, Canada. 

“ A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 

_ Morning Star, Dover, .N. H. 
“We advise ev: Sunday-school teacher to procure 
a copy of this little work; it cannot be attentively 
read without profit; it furnishes materia] for imme- 
diate use and valuable light for further guidance. ’’— 
The Observer, Bowmanville, Canada. 

“It is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Herald, 
B , Mass. 

“Tt is a very desirable help to the Bible student, and 
ought to be Widely circulated.”—The Christian Stand- 
ard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“ Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 
series of papers published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. It is a convenient little pamphlet of 
about one go ag ee to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”’"— The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only eas ym that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement ofa party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
subscribers ; 


be publisher will refund to any money that they lose th: y. 








